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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
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Part III.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Acta, By 
With N Edition. i2mo. cloth, 


(IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
wis Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die Equinoctial- Genenten 
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*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glesmery, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ord run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are witten with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Opinion. 
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entertaining improv reading-book ddle or higher 
forms.”"— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 28. 6d. 
SCHILLER’ S WILHELM TELL. In 
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Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5e. 
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Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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te Dr. Becker's Views. With Complete Course 
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SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to ts used 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. = on 


12mo. 4. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH To whieh ate are ad Extracts from 
orw: rians. 
Vocabulary. By W. FRAEDERSDORFR and 


1amo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
’ SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d, 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Studenta, to facilitate the practice 
lish into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU 
the same, 38. 
12mo. cloth, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5a. 


BIAGGIS PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of 
otes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 38. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. CALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, ie fy 

Price 58. crown 8yvo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by isa MERIVA ALE. 
“The notes give the whieh he require. 
prove, too, that the possesses 
the Tealian but critical powers of no 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Introduction and Questions for Ex- 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


Dindorf, with English Notes, by 


Eleventh 12mo. cloth, 34. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


lish Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 
Pt PALEY, M.A. 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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MATTHEW'S BIBLE, 1537. 

In a recent discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Dore’s 
little book on ‘ Old Bibles’ was so strongly recom- 
mended that I have been looking into it, and the 
results have been so startling that I thought the 
_— might be interested in them, and that Mr. 

ought to have a chance of making an explana- 
tion. I will at this time only deal with Matthew's 
Bible, 1537, giving in one column the collation 
from Mr. Dore’s book, and in the second column 
the collation as I have taken it from the Bible it- 
self. I have examined five copies, and find them 
all agreeing in not having the long prologues which 

t. Dore says are such striking and disagreeable 
characteristics of this Bible, and which he is so 
continually girding at. His so-called “ original 
spelling” is full of blunders. Let readers judge. 


Mr. Dore’s 1537 Bible 
Collation, 

“The Byble, which is all 
Holy Scripture, in 
which are contayned the 
Olde and Newe Testament, 
truely and purely translated 
into Englysh by Thomas 
Matthew, MDXXXVII.” 


" This title is in red and 
letters, within a wood 


R, R.’s 1537 Bible 
Collation, 

“@ The Byble, which is 
all the holy Scripture: In 
whych are contayned the 
Olde and Newe Testament, 
truly and purely translated 
into Englysh by Thomas 
Matthew. Esayej. 
Hearcken to ye heauens 
and thou earth geaue eare : 
For the Lorde speaketh. 
M,D,XXXVII.” 

This title is in red and 
black, within a large and 


tom in large letters, “ Set 
forth with the Kynges most 
gracyous licence.” A Kalan- 
dar and Almanac for 18 
years beginning 1538—four 
pages.—An exhortation to 
the study of the a 
Scriptures, one page, wi 

John Rogers initials at 
the bottom. The summe 
and contents of all the 
Holy Scripture, two pages. 
Dedication to Henry VIIL., 
three pages. To the Chrys- 
ten Readers, and a table of 
the principal matters in the 
Bible—twenty-six pages. 


“The names of all the 
bokes of the Byble, and a 
brief rehersal of the years 
passed since the be- 
gynnynge of the worlde 
unto this yeare of our 
Lord MDXXXVIL.,” one 
page. 


Genesis to Salomon’s 
Ballet, fol. i., cexlvii. 


The Prophetes in Eng- 
lish, On the reverse of this 
title is a large wood-cut be- 
tween R(ichard) G(rafton) 
and E(dward) W(itchurch ) 
incapitals. Esay to Malachi, 
fol, i., xciiii,, and at the 
end of Malachi, 
T(yndale) in large capi 
letters. 


the bottom in large letters, 
“ Set forth with the Kinges 
most gracyous lyce’ce.” At 
the back of the title, 
“These thynges ensuynge 
are ioyned with this present 
volume of the Byble.” 
[Short contents.] The 
second leaf *ij. “The 
Kalender and Almanack 
for .xviii yeares, beginning 
1538,” four pages. “ An 
exhortacyon onto the 
studye of the holy Scryp- 
ture,” one page in red and 
black, with John Rogers's 
initials at bottom in la 
ornamental type nearly 
2} in. in height. The 
summe & content of all 
the holy Scripture,” two 
pagesin redand black. On 
the reverse of the fifth leaf 
commences the dedication, 
“@ To the moost noble 
and gracyous Prynce Kyng 
Henry the eyght,” three 
pages, the last signed 
“Thomas Matthew,” and 
having “ H. R.” at the bot- 
tom in the same large orna- 
mental initials as the 
previous “J. R.”’ On the 
next leaf (sig. **) com- 
mences To the Chrys- 
ten Readers” and “ A table 
of the pryncipall matters 
conteyned in the Byble,” 
twenty-six pages. 

“@ The names of all the 
bokes of the Byble” and 
“@ a brief rehersall of the 
yeares passed sence the be- 
gynnynge of the worlde 
vnto this yeare of our 
Lorde 
page, on the reverse of 
which is a fine full-page 
engraving of Adam and 
Evein Paradise—altogether 
20 preliminary leaves. 

‘ext commenceson sig. a. 
Genesis to Solomon’s Bal- 
let, i-ccxlvii. Reverse 
blank. 

Title in red and black. 
“The Prophetes in Eng- 
lysh,”’ surrounded by six- 
teen woodcuts. On the 
reverse a large woodcut 
across the page represent- 
ing the angel touching the 
lips of the prophet with a 
coal from the altar. Above 
this woodcut, at the top 
corners, are the large orna- 
mental initials “R. G.” 
[Richard Grafton], with 
“The Prophete Esaye” 
between them; and at the 
bottom corners, W.” 
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The Apocripha. 


The Newe Testament 
&e. printed in the yeare 
of our Lorde God 
MDXXXVIIL. in red and 
black. Matthew to Reve- 
lation, fol. 4, cix. Tables, 
&e., fol. cx, cxi. On the 
last leaf is “‘ The ende of 
the Newe Testament, & of 
the whole Byble.” “To 
the honoure and prayse of 
God was this Byble printed 
and fynessed in the yeare 
of our Lorde God 
MDXXXVII,” 


A full page contains sixty 
lines, Besides notes at the 
end of each chapter, in 
many instances as long as 
the text itself, all Tyn- 
dale’s part of this beok is 
loaded with long prologues. 
The one before Exodus 
consists of six columns, 
Leviticus bas a still longer 

face. Numbers rather 
Deuteronomy three 
columns. Jonah eight and 
a half. 8S. Matthew five 


[Edward Whitchurch }, with 
“The worde of the Lorde 
endureth for euer,—Esay. 
xl, a” between them. 
Then follows the text, on 
AA, “ Esay” to“ Malachi,” 
fol. i-xciiij, At the end of 
Malachi, “ W. T.” [ William 
Tyndale }, in the same large 
ornamental capitals as be- 


fore. 

Title in black and red. 
“@ The volume of the 
bokes called Apocripha: 
Contayned in the comen 
Transl, in Latyne, whych 
are not founde in the He- 
brue nor in the Chalde,” 
with 15 woodcuts arranged 
as a border. On the reverse 
a prologue “@ To the 
Reader”; text commencing 
on Aaa ij; folios ii to 
7 followed by a blank 
leaf, 


Title in black and red 
within the same woodcut 
border as the first title. 
“The newe Testament of 
oure sauyour Jesu Christ, 
newly and dylygently trans- 
lated into Englyshe with 
annotacions in the Mergent 
to help the reader to the 
vnderstandynge of the 
Texte. © Prynted in the 
yere of oure Lorde God. 
M.D.XXXVII.” Reverse 
blank, Text commences 
on Aii. “S. Mathew” to 
“The Reuelacyon,” fol. ii- 
cix. On the reverse com- 
mences “ the Table wherein 
ye shall fynde the Epistles 
and Gospels after the vse 
of Salsbury,” five pages, 
ending on the reverse of 
fol, cxi. Facing this, on 
the next and last leaf, is 
“The ende of the newe 
Testament and of the 
whole Byble.”—* 4 To the 
honoure and prayse of God 
was this Byble prynted and 
fynesshed in the yere of 
oure Lorde God a, 
M,D,xxxvit.” [No printer's 
name, 

There are no prologues 
or “notes at the end of 
each chapter” to either 
Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, or 
Jonah, or any other of the 
books of the Old Testa- 
ment, There are marginal 
references, which are oc- 
casionally very long. The 
Epistle to the Romans has 
— famous prologue, 
filling seven pages of smal 
black letter, and that is 


anda half. The Epistle to the only prol 
the Romans ten ha, book in the Bible. "= 
and so on. 

Mr. Dore gives as a specimen of the Bible 
Psalm xxiv. in the old spelling. On comparing 
this with the original I find twenty-eight mistakes 
in the ten lines of the introductory heading alone! 
speaks the prologues being “ columns,” 
whereas the only prologue in the volume fe ke 
lines across the whole page. He says, “It is in 
black letter” and “the running titles, signatures, 
marginal notes, &c., are all in the Gothic letter,” 
whereas they are all in black letter. A com- 
parison of the two columns will show many blun- 
ders, such as total omission of the contents of the 
back of the first title; no mention of the large 
initials “H. R.” at the end of the dedication to 
the king ; no mention of the fine full-page wood- 
fcut of Adam and Eve facing Genesis i. This 
woodcut, and the one on the Old and New 
Testament titles, had been used for earlier foreign 
Bibles, and continued to be used in England for 
many years; they are in a perfect copy which I 
have of Cranmer’s, 1562. Mr. Dore makes no 
mention of the blank leaf at the end of the Apo- 
crypha (my copy has this leaf, with the same water- 
mark as the other leaves). He has no end of 
misspellings, misplaced capitals, &. Now, as 
we have been told that Mr. Dore does not copy 
from other books, but consults the original 
volumes, I am very curious to know whence he 
got his collation of the 1537 Bible. When he 
has answered that question, I can go on with 
another Bible, if agreeable. I can understand a 
man sometimes omitting to see what is in a book, 
but cannot understand how he can see what was 
never there. This matter of the prologues is 
serious. 

Mr. Dore, in his account of Matthew's Bible, 
has not a word to say about the remarkable wood- 
cuts in the text, although he has time to go out of 
his way to indulge in unworthy sneers at the noble 
martyr, the translator. If, as one of the corre- 
spondents to ‘N. & Q.’ says, Mr. Dore’s book is 
better than Dr. Westcott’s, I am sorry for Dr. 
Westcott, because Mr. Dore’s book is very in- 


correct, unsympathetic, and flippant. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT’S 
‘ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p. 203.) 

Before I proceed with these notes, I may perhaps 
be allowed to remove an impression which, from 
correspondence with a friendly critic, I find they 
have created. The nature of his observations will 
be sufficiently clear if I make the following state- 
ments. 


I wisb, above all, that my remarks should be 
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considered as “addenda” to Prof. Skeat’s valuable 
work, not as criticism. The frequent “‘ known 
since” or “Shakespeare was not the first” were 
intended for the many who have as yet neglected 
to consult D.M., or who cannot afford this expen- 
sive work. Prof. Skeat himself says in his preface 
or key, § 4, that he has often cited Shakespeare 
in preference to a slightly earlier writer. Shake- 
is so often almost the only writer of his 
date which people read, that very many are in- 
clined, consciously or unconsciously, to ascribe to 
him personally most unusual words they find in 
his works. It was this wrong impression which I 
wished to combat. To continue this would, how- 
ever, needlessly extend these notes, and I shall 
henceforth omit all reference to this question. 
Next, my references to D.M.—if they had been 
intended to serve as authority for contradicting 
statements made by Prof. Skeat—would seem to 
imply that in my opinion D.M. superseded once 
for all the ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ But it 
does not ; and to show that it does not it is not 
even necessary to repeat my friend’s remark that 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ is as yet superior to the D.M. 
for the letters C—Z. Even when both treat of the 
same word, D.M. gives but a part of what Skeat 
gives, just as Skeat offers admittedly but a part of 
what D.M. brings. Cf., as instance, the treatment 
of words as anger or animate in both works ; nay, 
D.M. occasionally refers the student to Skeat for 
further information, as, e. g., in v. “Artichoke.” 


Awl. The full form awel oceurs about 1025, ‘ Gerefa,’ 
* Anglia,’ vol. ix. p. 264, 1. 6. 

Awn, Add cross-reference to “ear,” which contains 
the same root. Cf. Skeat, in v. 

Babe. Prof. Skeat accepts Williams's statement that 
the Celtic forms are mutations from maban, dim. of mab, 
early Welsh magvi. This, if true, would be a most excep- 
tional mutation, becomes regularly (v), in other 
cases, becomes regularly m ; but I know of no other case 
where m became }, I have no doubt whatever that baban 
and maqvi or mab have nothing to do with one another. 

mmon, Back occurs in the meaning of “ tub, 
vat, cistern,” since 1682, cf. D.M. iv. The earliest 
quotation for backg is dated 1676 (baggammon, 
1645). Bak—tray is very common in Dutch. Wedg- 
wood's etymology is supported by the fact that the game 
is in Holland always called bakken (a denominative verb 
from bak), and generally played on a tray-shaped board. 

Ballast. Even as to the last syllable not all agree. 
Franck, ‘ Nederl. Etymol. Woordenboek,’ i.v., thinks 
that Swedish bar-last, as well as Danish bag-last, are due 
to popular etymology, and adds: “ Perhaps O.E. dalace, 

, N. Flemish dallas, come nearer to the original 
form ; Celtic bal—sand has as yet the best claims to be 
considered for the etymon. Badlast is then derived from 
that word by means of a suffix.” In support of Kool- 
man’s etymology cf. Dutch baldadig, adj.4-A.8. bealodaed, 
and perhaps baloorig—unwilling to listen, bad-tempered, 
and balsturig—obstinate, difficult to steer. Also Mid. 
Dutch bal-monden (Oudemans, i. 295, and Verdam, i. 
540), to badly discharge the duties of guardian. 

Bantling, D.M. in voce: “ Possibly from band, swathe 
+ ling; but considered by Mabn, with greater pro- 


,& corruption of German bdank-ling, bastard, from 


bank, bench, «. ¢., “a child begotten on a bench, and not 
in the marriage-bed.”’ This derivation seems to be re- 
jected by Prof. Skeat; he does not mention it. He 
accepts, however, the perfectly parallel bastard=jils de 
bast, and adduces the Old. Fr. form coitrart, lit. son of 
(begotten on) a mattress, and Germ. bankart, lit. son of 
(begotten on) a bench. This same bankart existed in 
the same sense in Dutch bankaard, where we also find 
the verb baenken in the sense of having illicit sexual 
intercourse, Cf. Oudemans, iv. (i. 277). If further in- 
formation of the etymon bastard were necessary, we 
might adduce English “bast” (D.M., i.v.), “a basti- 
bore,” “bigeten o bast,” and even “sone of bast,” 
** bast sone,” 

Bedim. Cf. Mid. Dutch bedemen (Oudemans, i, 337; 
Verdan, i. 622), to become dark. 

Bedridden. Cf. Mid, Dutch beddre (Oudemans, i. 333, 
who quotes it from Plantein, 1573). This, as well as 
—— bed-vast, bedlegerig, all point to bed as first 
syllable. 

Beetle-browed (cf. Academy, November 28, 1885, No. 
708. p. 362, col, 1)=shaggy eyebrows meeting in the 
middle over the nose, from the likeness to the antennz 
of a beetle. 

Bid (1), to pray. In ‘ Tydschrift voor Nederlandsche 
Taal und Letterkunde,’ vol. i. p. 32 sq., Prof. Kern 
suggests that the root of this verb is Sanscr. *badh, Aryan 
bhadh=to press, Bed is from the same root=that which 
is pressed. He mentions the forms kneobeda (Heliand), 
knébeSr (Old Norse), Sk. jiwbadh, The article is too long 
to be given here even in extract, but should be consulted 
by all students, 

Blue, This word is rather to be considered as the 
French blew. Cf. Franck (blauw), Kluge (b/au), D.M., 
iv. The use of this word in such combinations as “to 
look blue,” “ blue-devils,”’ has always struck me as per- 
fectly incomprehensible, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion that he who suffers from delirium tremens sees all 
things blue, &c, Can this possibly be a remnant of the 
same origin as the Mid. Dutch (ge)b/uw and the M, 
German biic, bliuc, blug, all of which=confused? Cf, 
‘Tydsch. T. und L.,’ vi. 42, where these words are 
quoted, though for other purposes. 

Wittem Locemay. 

Newton School, Rock Ferry. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Great Cryprocram.—I have just found 
among some of my father’s papers the accompany- 
ing note, which was evidently intended for the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The only hesitation I have 
in sending it is that it brings into undue pro- 
minence Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s ‘mammoth 
mare’s nest,” — 


“Dip Francois Bacon SHAKSPEARE? AND MR, 
DonNELLY’s SHAKSPEARE CrpHER 8. i, 289, 397).— 
The diversion effected by Mrs, Ashmead-Windle by an- 
nouncing her discovery of an internal sense in parts of 
the plays, proving the Bacon authorship, has been 
brought to the utmost pitch of absurdity by Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly, of Hastings, Minnesota, an ex-Member of Con- 
gress, and a well-known author. 

“As much of Mr. Donnelly’s ‘cipher’ as its ‘ dis- 
coverer” had been pleased to reveal to the writer has 
been communicated to the Nineteenth Century for May 
by Mr, Percy M. Wallace. A foot-note to p. 703 is in 
these words: ‘ The accuracy of these statements, as well as 
that of the others made by Mr. Donnelly and quoted here, 
may be verified by any one who can give an hour to the 
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study of the Folio.’ But Mr, Donnelly has communicated 
others not quoted there, in which he gives examples of his 
‘multiples,’ which are, he writes, ‘not the most import- 
ant part of the cipher.’ But they are a part, and if it 
can be made to appear that in that subordinate, but still 
constituent, part of his scheme he counts wrong, and his 
results are not verified, but falsified, I submit that he 
stands convicted of an imposition. There are, I appre- 
hend, but few readers of Mr. Donnelly’s remarks who 
would go through the ‘grind’ of verification, the trouble 
is so great, and the prospect so hopeless. But I have 
done it, just asa test of his pretensions. In the ‘ Histories’ 
he applies his system of multiples to pp. 74 and 76; in 
each case the number of italics ona page Telng multiplied 
by the number of that page, the ‘significant result’ be- 
ing given in the Chicago Tribune, April 24, 1885—viz., 
10°74—=7 40th word, ‘ volume’; 12°74—888th word, ‘plays’; 
11°74—=836th word, ‘found’; and the 836th word on 
p. 75 is ‘out’! From pp. 53, 56, and 67 he extracts 
* Bacon,’ ‘Francis,’ and ‘St. Albans,’ so that we get 
* Francis Bacon [of] St. Albans,’ and ‘ volume fof) plays 
found out.’ Could the ravings of monomania further 
go? They would hardly go so far, I think; for mere 
monomaniacs can count correctly, whereas Mr. Donnell 
counts false, or fast and loose, and relies upon good luc 
to prevent the trick being ‘found out.’ But he ought not 
to expect every reader to take his results for granted ; and 
I, for one, have tested them with a very ‘ significant result.’ 
“It is self-evident that when Mr. Donnelly first counts 
ten italics on p. 74, and then counts twelve italics on the 
same page, he has at least two methods of counting. In 
truth, he has about half a dozen, and he always selects 
that which suits his purpose. (1) He may count every 
word in italics; (2) or omit doublets and triplets with 
same spelling ; (3) or the like with various spelling ; (4) or 
omit one name where two indicate only one person; (5) or 
count doublets and triplets as unity only where they refer 
to one and the same person; (6) or, under various condi- 
es an omit to count any or all of these at once, or other- 


“Thus he gets his 10 x 74; thus he gets his 12 x 74; 
thus he gets his 11 x 76. But the rule which gives any 
one of these does not give any other, I say that, apart 
from the silliness of the whole affair, the trickery of it is 
disgraceful ; and the sooner this is known the better, I 
have already received three letters from highly-educated 
persons asking me, evidently in great anxiety of mind, 
* Is there any truth in Mr, Donnelly’s pretensions?’ To 
all I answered, as I was bound, that the arithmetical 
part of the boasted ‘cipher’ is we and nothing 
else M. 


re. Incuesy.” 
Hotcomse Incuesy. 


Bacon anp SHaksPEARE.—At a time when the 
absurdity (first started some thirty years ago) of 
attributing Shakespeare’s plays to Francis Bacon 
is being revived, it may be of interest to quote a 
passage in the ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum’ of the 

ter, referring to the tendency of the drama of his 
own time as compared with that of the ancients. 
It is noteworthy, as Mr. Spedding points out, that 
the ‘ De Augmentis’ (which is, in fact, an enlarge- 
ment of the earlier work, published in 1605 under 
the title ‘The Twoo Bookes of Francis Bacon, 
of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning 
Divine and Humane ’) a in 1623, the year 
which saw the first collected edition of Shake- 


speare’s plays. The quotation is as follows :— 


“ Dramatica autem Poesis, que theatrum habet pro 
mundo, usu eximia est, si sana foret. Non parva enim 
esse posset theatri et disciplina et corruptela. Atque 
corruptelarum in hoc genere abunde est ; disciplina plang 
nostris temporibus est neglecta. Attamen licet in rebus- 
publicis modernis habeatur pro re ludicra actio theatralig, 
nisi forte nimium trahet e satira et mordeat ; tamen apud 
antiquos cure fuit, ut animos hominum ad virtutem insti- 
tueret.”"—Lib. ii, c, 13, 

Iam not now concerned with whether Bacon's 
censure of the stage of his own time is just ; but 
it is amusing to find this deplorer of the lack of 
moral teaching in the modern drama maintained 
to be himself the author of so large a portion of it, 

W. T. 


Blackheath. 


Batiow. (See 6" S. xi. 167, 216, 274, 357, 
430).—Ballow=stick, which in 1885 Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray was unable to find among the treasures 
accumulated by the E.D.S., which he seemed in- 
clined to regard as a “ bogus word,” and of which 
he says (‘ New Eng. Dict.’) “no such word seems 
to exist or to have any etymological justification,” 
has just been reintroduced to the public by Messrs, 
Parish and Shaw in a ‘ Dictionary of the Kentish 
Dialect and Provincialisms in Use in the County 
of Kent’ (E.D.S.). They have “ Ballow (bal-oa), 
sb., a stick, a walking-stick, a cudgel,” and they 
add the well-known quotation from the First Folio 
‘King Lear.’ As the pronunciation is marked, it 
may be supposed that the compilers of the glos 
sary, or some of their helpers, have met with a 
living instance of the word, as well as with the 
doubtful specimen in Shakespeare. 

East Kent is a district from which we may ex- 
oe curiosities, since we are told by Chancellor 

arish and his coadjutor :— 

“ Almost every East Kent man has one or two 
words of his own, which he has himself invented, and 
these become very puzzling to those who do not know 
the secret of their origin.” —Introduction, vi. 

Sr, SwirHiy. 


To make Orpers.—lI give the of 
this phrase for the benefit ot the sub-editor of O in 
the ‘New English Dictionary.’ It is past all 
guessing, but I happen to know the answer from 
having met with similar expressions. It occurs in 
the ‘Sowdone of Babylone, ed. Hausknecht, 
1, 2036. The editor confesses that he can make 
nothing of it, and his suggestion is beside the 
mark. When the twelve peers attacked the Sultan 
and his men, we are told that they 

maden orders wondir fast ; 
Thai slowe doun alle, that were in the halle, 
And made hem wondirly sore agast. 
It is a grim medieval joke. A clerk in holy orders 
was known by wearing the tonsure, that is, he had 
a shaven crown. A medieval hero sometimes 
made his foe resemble a clerk by the summary 


process of shaving off a large portion of his hair | 
a dexterous sweep of his sword. Tape 
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this feat was called ‘‘to make orders”; and the 
line implies that they “sliced pieces off their 
adversaries’ heads at an amazing rate.” To do 
this was a frequent amusement with the famous 
twelve peers. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Specimens or Earty Printine.—In the hall of 
our Free Reference Library the following speci- 
mens of early printing were until recently exhibited 
in three glass cases :— 

1, Nuremberg Chronicle. (Latin.) 1493. 

2. De Philosophico Consolatu. Gruninger, Strasbourg, 


1501, 

3. Chronicles of England, Westminster, 1497, Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. 

4. Passionael, Lubeck, 1491. 

5. Dionysii Areopagite Opera, Paris, 1498. 

6. St, Augustine, Meditations. London, 1577. John 


Dayl. 
7, Rudimenta Grammatices, Cologne, 1512. J. Des- 


pauterius. 

8. Senece Omnia Opera. Venice, 1492. 

9, Obsidionis Rhodizw Urbis Descriptio. Ulm, 1496, 
John Roger. 

ged English and Latyn, London 1545. Richard 
Grafton. 
A I Sa @Inghilterra. By Barrigho Rosso. 


errara, 

12, Treatise of the Church, By P. Mornay. London, 
1580. C. Barker. 

13, Statuta Ordinis Cartusiensis, By Guigone de Castro 
Novo. Basle, 1510. 

14. Opus Elegantiarum Lingue Latine. By L, Valla. 
Venice, 1480. 

15. Answer to the Devillish Detection of Stephane 
Gardiner, Bishop of Wynchester. London, 1547, Grafton, 

16. Solon: his Follie. By Richard Beacon, Oxford, 
1594, J. Barnes. 

17. Fasiculus Temporum. By W. Rolewinck. Stras- 
bourg, 1488. J. Prytz. 

18. Legenda Sanctorum. By J. de Voragine. 1481. 

19. Old Latin book, n.d., containing ‘Catonis Pra- 
cepta,’ &c, 
20. Bible in Latin. 1481. 
21, The Golden Legend, Westminster, 1483. Wm. 


ton. 

22, Metamorphosis Ovidiana, Edited by T. Walleys, 
1519. F. Regnault. 

23, Epistole Plinii. Venice, 1501. A. Vercellensem. 

24. Dutch Bible. “First edition of any portion of 
Holy Bible in Dutch.” Delf, 1477. 

25, Scripta A. Andreas. Venice, 1509. 8S. de Luere. 
See By Baptista Mantuanus. Basle, 1507. 
Pris. 

27, Sermones. By Carchiano. Basle, 1479, 

28, Peautier de David (St. Augustine). Paris, 1519, 
G. Cousteau. 

29. Opera Galeni, Basle, 1529. 

80. Lumen Apothecariorum. Venice, 1504. (“ With 
notes in Melancthon’s handwriting.”’) 
: = Spanish Bible (“For use of Jews”), Ferrara, 


32. Opera Lactantii. Venice, 1509. 

33, Opera Origenis, Paris, 1512. Jehan Petit. 

34, Woorkes, Chaucer, London,1561, 8, Kyngston, 
The last named are the printers, and the notes in 
parentheses were written on cards attached to the 
volumes. Each specimen, which I have since in- 


spected privately, is in excellent condition ; and 


the list is, I think, worthy of preservation in 
J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Swiss Forx-tore: “Caatanpa Mars.”—In 
the Engadine it is the children’s greatest féte. For 
hundreds of years it has been the custom for the 
heads of families to contribute a certain sum, which 
is put at the disposal of the schoolmaster, and with 
it he procures a supply of cream, cakes, sweets, and 
other things dear to youth. On March 1 (Cha- 
landa, viz., beginning) the principal scholars go 
about the streets ringing big cow-bells, cracking 
whips, and singing, 

Chalanda Mars, Chaland’ Avrigl 
Lasche las vachas cur d’nuigl 
Cha l’erva crescha 
E la nair svanescha, 
which means, 
Beginning of March, beginning of April, 
Bring forth the cows from their stables, 
For the grass is growing 
And the snow is going. 
During their procession through the village the 
youngsters collect chestnuts, or any other dainty 
offered to them, and on the Sunday following these 
treasures are placed on a sort of buffet, and all the 
village children are invited to help themselves. 
I. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Histor1ATED.—This word seems as yet not to 
have found its way into our dictionaries, not even 
into the latest edition of Ogilvie, in four volumes, 
yet it is in common use in the description of illu- 
minated manuscripts and books with large wood- 
cut initials. Its meaning, however, is well given 
by Fairholt in his‘ Dictionary of Terms in Art,’ no 
date, at p. 268, under the heading “ Lettres His- 
toriées ” :— 

“The generic term adopted by French writers to 

characterize the large ini letters used to decorate 
illuminated manuscripts in the Middle Ages, and which 
are sometimes composed of animals, birds, &c.; or con- 
tain within their convolutions pictorial subjects, occa- 
sionally illustrative of the book. The same custom was 
adopted in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
woodcut letters for books,” 
Their introduction into books is sometimes ludi- 
crous and, uuintentionally no doubt, irreverent, as 
when Bibles and religious works have initial letters 
originally designed for Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’ 
and other purely mundane compositions. For the 
origin of the term see a note in Warton’s ‘ History 
of English Poetry.’ W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tue Frencn Worp “Trorroir.”—For many 
years it seemed to me strange that a word which 
literally means a trotting place, or a place for trot- 
ting (cf. abreuvoir, ouvroir, abattoir, lavoir, &c.), 
should be used =foot-path or foot-pavement, where 
to walk slowly is the rule and to trot quite the ex- 
ception. My eyes were first opened some years ago 
by finding in Badeker’s ‘Conversationsbuch fiir 
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Reisende,’ in four languages, the word trottoir twice 
(pp. 207, 215*) used of the unpaved part which 
one sees on some roads in France and Belgium (in 
Belgium the road from Brussels to Waterloo is a 
good example) on one or both sides of the pavé, or 
a part, and which is intended for ridden 
orses, And last year I saw the same word trottoir 
used in the same way on 4 municipal notice-board 
on a road just outside Fontainebleau. Trottoir 
seems, therefore, originally to have meant, as one 
might expect, a trotting-place for horses, and to 
have been afterwards transferred to foot-paths or 
foot-pavements rendering a similar service to 
pedestrians. Equestrians were certainly attended 
to in this way before pedestrians, at any rate in 
France, for when I first went to Paris (in 1845) 
there were, with the exception of the boulevards, 
the Rues St. Honoré and Rivoli, and the quays, 
but very few foot-pavements in Paris, though they 
were to be met with everywhere in London. The 
original use of trottoir seems, however, to be but 
little known in France, and Littré not only does 
not give it, but states that “trottoir fut dit d’abord 
du chemin pour les gens de pied sur les quais de 
Paris.” F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Siens or Deatu.—The popular signs of death 
are well catalogued in Dr. Syntax’s ‘ Tour in Search 
of the Picturesque ’:— 


Now Syntax and his fev’rish state 

Became the subject of debate. 

The mistress said she was afraid 

No medicine wou'd give him aid ; 

For she had heard the screech-owl scream, 

And had besides a horrid dream, 

Last night, the candle burn'd so blue ; 

While from the fire a coffin flew; 

And, as she sleepless lay in bed, 

She heard a death-watch at her head, 

The maid and ostler too declar'd 

That noises strange they both had heard, 

“Ay,” cried the Sexton, “ these portend 

To the sick man a speedy end ; 

And, when that I have drunk my liquor, 

I'll e’en go straight and fetch the Vicar.” 
Canto x, 


ASTARTE, 


‘Tae Rornscuitps.’—I have read in the Spec- 
tator a review of this book, in which it is stated 
that Nathan Meyer Rothschild was himself at the 
battle of Waterloo. This seems very improbable. 
Sixty-five, or perhaps more, years ago I saw occa- 
sionally a Mr. Raworth (brother of a gentleman 
afterwards an alderman and mayor of Nottingham), 


* In p. 207 there is, “La route est-elle pavée? 
Presque en entier. La voiture peut-elle aller sur le 
trottoir en évitant le pavé?” In p. 215 there is, “ Vous 
irez autant que possible sur le trottoir, pour éviter les 
cahots.” Here trottoir is rendered in English “the side 
of the road,” but in p, 207 the rendering is “‘ riding- 


who was then enjoying a liberal pension from 
Rothschild, in whose employment he had been, 
He informed me that he was sent over to the Con- 
tinent by Rothschild to report on the course of 
events during the war; that he slept on the field 
the night before the great battle ; that as soon as 
he knew the total defeat and rout of Napoleon he 
made his way with all possible speed to the coast, 
crossed over to England in an open boat, and 
carried the intelligence to his employer, who, after 
it had served his turn, sent the news to the Govern- 
ment. 
Craven. 


Erirapus py CartyLe.—Among charaoteristic 
epitaphs I do not know whether attention has ever 
been called to those which Thomas Carlyle has 
written over his father and mother in their tomb 
beside his own in Ecclefechan graveyard. I was 
struck with them when visiting that place just 
after the great sage’s funeral there, and copied 
them as given here :— 

“Erected to the memory of Janet Carlyle, spouse to 
James Carlyle, Mason in Ecclefechan, who died the 
llth Septr., 1792, in the 25th year of her age. 
= Also Jannet Carlyle, daughter to J. and Margret 

“Also Margret, their daughter, age 17 months, and 
the above James Carlyle, born at Brownknowe in Aug. 
1758, died at Scotsbrig on the 23rd Jany., 1832, and now 
also rests here, 

“ And here also now rests the above Margret Aiken, 

his second wife, born at Whitestanes, Kirkmahoe, in 
Septr., 1771, died at Scotsbrig on Christmas day 1853, 
She brought him nine children, whereof four sons and 
three daughters survived, gratefully reverent of such a 
father and such a mother,” 
The same churchyard contains the tombs of many 
celebrated men. Close to the Carlyles is the grave 
of Dr. Archibald Arnott, doctor to Napoleon I. at 
St. Helena and Egypt. 

Some letters of the above epitaph may have got 
slightly rubbed out in my pocket-book, but I 
believe it is in the main correct. 

W. Crarke 

Durham University, 


Carprvat.—In 1595 “ Carnall, son of 
John Davis,” was baptized in the church of St. 
Alpbage, Canterbury. A few days later the child 
was buried, and in the register of burials the entry 
runs thus: ‘‘ Cardinall, son of John Davis.” Per- 
haps ne greater change could have been made ina 


Puritan name. J. M. Cowrsr. 
Canterbury, 
TaurLow.—A propos of the vagaries of the Ord- 


nance Survey, Mr. Ward, of Derby, sends me the 
following note :— 

“A short time ago, in threading my way on the side of 
a Derbyshire valley I noted a hamlet ina hollow, below 
me, in the valley side, and which on the map was Thurlow 
Booth, Zow isa common suffix here for a well-defined 
hill ; but there was no dow here! And why should # 
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hamlet in a hollow be designated by a hill name? and 
what had Thor to do with it? A passing rustic solved 
the mystery. ‘ What is the name of this place?’ ‘Th’ 
Hollow Booth !’ (pronounced Thollow—the being habitu- 
ally reduced to th’ in the Peak), So it was the ‘ Booth in 
the Hollow’; and the surveyors took it to be a slovenly 
pronounced Thurlow.” 
Isaac Taytor. 


Araens THE Greece or Greece. — Celius 
Rhodiginus speaks of those who attribute various 
titles to Athens, while he observes, “ Thucydides 
vero (dixit) ‘EAAddos ‘EAAdSa, id est, Gracie 
Greciam” (‘Lectt. Antt.,’ lib. xviii. c. 25, col. 
1014, Francof., 1666). Iwas anxious to know the 
exact reference which Celius means. Iam now 
able to supply the reference, which is to the 
“Epitaph on Euripides,” by Thucydides, in 
‘ Anth. Greec.,’ J. vii. 45, t. i, p. 235, Lips., 1872. 

Ep. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Rowtanpsox.—In Greggo’s ‘ Works of Row- 
landson,’ vol. ii. p. 218, there is an engraving 
called the ‘Exhibition Stare Case,’ dated 1811, 
in which the females who are falling down are 
represented wearing drawers. Will any one who 
has the original kindly say if this is correct, as I 
am old enough to know that this garment was not 
usually considered a portion of female apparel till 
nearly the close of the first quarter of the present 
century? And to my mind it would have been far 
better that this picture had not been reproduced if 
it were necessary to make this modern and mis- 
leading addition. Engravers of old masters ought 
to be very careful in matters of detail. 

An Osserver or Customs, 


“A HORSE KICKING, A DOG BITING,” &.— 
William Day, of Danebury, referring in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences’ to one of many examples he gives 
of something which, by way of euphemism, we 
may call sharp practice on the part of racing 
celebrities, says (p. 22), “ We have all heard of ‘A 

kicking, a dog biting, and a gentleman’s 
word without his handwriting,’ and I should no 
doubt have had a proper stamped agreement at- 
tested by an independent witness.” This quasi- 
proverb is new to me, When and where did it 
originate? It bears every trace of being the out- 
growth of modern times, and it is not unlikely 
: Sprang up on the turf. I had thought that 
a” gentleman's word is as good as his bond”; but 

autres temps, autres meeurs.” Sr. Swit. 


Tue ‘Mepvusa.’—Can any of your readers tell 
anything of a publication called the Medusa, which 


appeared in or before the year 1820? It is inci- 
dentally mentioned in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
the year 1821, vol. viii. p. 532. It was, I gather, 
of a character similar to a publication of the same 
period called the Black Dwarf. Avon, 


Sr. CaristopHer.—When was the cult of St. 
Christopher first introduced into Western Europe? 
M. G. W. P. 


Vernon.—What is the etymology of Vernon, 
the French hamlet which has given names to 
several English families, as well as in America to 
the plantation of George Washington, and hence 
to more than half a hundred geographical localities? 

James D, Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Motikre. —What is the earliest known reference 
to Moliére by an English writer? Pepys has an 
indirect allusion to ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ 
under the date March 26, 1668 (“Chandos Library” 
edition of Pepys’s ‘Diary’). Moliére died in 1673. 

JONATHAN BovucuIER. 

Molliere (sic) is frequently mentioned in the ‘ Momus 
Triumphans ; or, the Plagiaries of the English Stage,’ 
&c., of Gerard Langbaine, London, 1688. Both the 
Corneilles, Rucine (sic), Garnier, Scarron, Quinault, 
&e., are also named, ‘Le Sicilien’; ‘ Joddelet ; ou, le 
Maitre Valet’; ‘Sganarelle’; ‘ L’Etourdy’; ‘ Preceeuses 
Redicules’; ‘ Le Medicine Malyre luy’; ‘ Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac’; ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentlehomme ’; ‘ La Ma- 
riage Forcee’; ‘L’Athee Foudroye’; L’Avaree’; ‘ Les 
Facheaux,’ are mentioned, The spelling is in every 
case that of the original. ] 


Sommersnitt Famity.—Can you or any of your 
readers tell me where a family named Sommershill 
come from? The member I wish to trace went to 
Trondbjem, in Norway, and about 1663 married a 
daughter of Hammond, brother-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell, who fled there on the return of Charles 
II. Lu. B. 


“Ir 1s NOT EVERY LADY OF GENOA THAT IS A 
QueEN or Corsica.”—Will you allow an American 
reader to ask where this phrase occurs, and what 
is the explanation ? W. C. Forp. 

Washington, 


A Moyxer 1x a Suor.—There is a com- 
mon saying about “a bull in a china shop,” but 
the other comparison was new to me until I met 
with it in a volume of poems, ‘Greenwich Park, 
&c.,’ London, 1728, quarto, at p. 45 :-— 

But as a Monkey in a Glass Shop, 

Experimentally is known, 

To spoil and throw the Gimcracks down ; 

So such a Creature at the Helm 

Would overturn our happy Realm. 

* An Hvmble Petition.’ 

Is the author of the above volume of poems 
known? W. E. Bucktey. 


EpvcaTion IN THE SevenTEENTH CenTURY.— 
What was the state of education in England among 
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the yeomen and husbandmen of the seventeenth 
century? When the early English settlers of New 
England (say between 1620 and 1650) wrote a fair 
hand, how much can be inferred from it in relation 
to their social standing in England? When, in 
the time of the early New England settlers, ‘ Mr.” 
is affixed to a man’s name, either in the public 
records or on his gravestone, how much honour is 
conveyed by that title? Is it understood that he 
occupied the position of a gentleman, either by 
birth or by official station ? E. McC. 8. 


Depivuck, co. Sartor. —I have recently had 
supplied to me, for the purposes of a pedigree, an 
extract from the register of matriculations of the 
University of Oxford, in which an ancestor of mine, 
who matriculated at Balliol College, is described 
as “ Edv. fil. de Dedluck in com. Salop: Gen. fil.” 
I have been unable to trace such a place as Ded- 
luck in Shropshire in any book to which I have re- 
ferred, and I shall consequently be very grateful 
to any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who can assist 
me. Iam informed by the keeper of the archives 
that the place may be either Dedluck or Didluck, 
as there is no loop to the first vowel, neither is 
there a dot. ALPHA. 


Mr. Hasset, M.P.—He is named repeatedly as 
serving on committee in the Parliament of 1563-7, 
and also at least once in the next Parliament of 
1571, when he served on a Grand Committee ap- 
pointed April 7 of that year. Whowashe? I 
cannot find his name among the returns to either 
Parliament. Should it be read Hussey or Horsey? 

W. D. Pink. 


Buriat-Piace or Georce I.—It has been 
stated that this monarch was buried at Hanover. 
Is this true? If so, where were his remains de- 
posited, and how is their resting-place made re- 
markable ? Sr. Swirary. 


Bass Drums.—When were these instruments 
adopted in English military bands? I fancy they 
were introduced from France. E. T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Trtte anp AvurHor or Wayrzp.—I 
have a small 8vo., 306 pages, which wants title- 
peee, but from the illustrations I suppose it to be 

nm Juan Ulloa’s Travels, “published Oct. 1, 1825, 
by J. Harris, Corner of St. Paul's.” Could you 
give me full title and name of author? It seems 
to be a book of an imaginary voyage to the East 
Indies, and recalls in places Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ J. J. Fanir. 

Tehran, Persia, 

“ A Voyage to South America, by Don George Juan 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Spanish. The Third Edition, to whch are added, 

y Mr. John Adams, occasional Notes anu Observations, 
a 1772” (2 vols., 8vo.), is the title of the best edi- 


Rererence Wantep.— Where in Bacon's 
works does the following passage occur ?/—“ Cer. 
tainly it is heaven on earth for a man’s mind to 
move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth.” E. Watrorp, M.A, 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Trrtz or Novet Wantep.—I am asked, Can I 
give the title to the book, a novel, where the plot 
is made up of a brother and sister, reared se 
rately, who afterwards meet, and after courtship 
decide to marry, when the necessary explanation 
follows? I think I have read the story, but can- 
not call to mind the name of the book or the 
writer. Will some of your readers help me? 

an TaTromy 


Tfre-A-rirz Porrrairs oF THE ‘Town AND 
Country Magazine.’—Will you, through the 


‘medium of your valuable magazine, put on record 


as complete a key to the téte-d-téte portraits pub- 
lished in the Town and Country Magazine as may 
now be possible, and oblige not only the sub- 
scriber, but a considerable number of Grangerites? 
OsBornE, 

New York, 
p. any of our contributors can supply such we will 
print it. Is the exact number of volumes of the maga- 

zine known 


Arms or Freemasons.—The arms of one of the 
two Grand Lodges, previous to their union in 1813, 
were Gu., on a chev. arg. between three castles or 
a pair of compasses extended. They are painted 
on the banner of a lodge founded 1793. Would 
it be in accordance with the strict rules of heraldry 
to use them alone on lodge stationery in lieu of the 
present quarterly coat of Grand Lodge? W. 


Norrotx Sonc.—Can any reader give a fall 
version of the old Norfolk song of ‘The Wedding 
of Arthur of Bradley Oh,’ beginning “’T was in the 
month of May”? I have several verses, but many 
of them incomplete. I should also be glad to find 
all the verses of 

One Sunday morn 
Young Will did adorn 
Himself for wooing (bis), 
And to Miss Peg 
He madealeg, 
And was vastly cooing. 
F. Sprixe Rice. 


Hannover.—When did Germany begin to a 
the name of this place with two n’s? I believe 
am right in saying that it “ was not ever thus. 

Sr, 


Joun CLockmaker.—I have an old 
clock, in narrow oaken case, dark with age, with 
brass dial spaced into quarter hours, and with hour 
hand only. A small hole through dial shows day 
of month on disc revolving behind, and the name 
on dial is “John Clayton.” Can you, from these 
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data, give me an idea of the age of the clock, 
where it was made, and when the minute hand was 
applied ? Henry Mitts, 


Avrnors, Dats, anp Source or Hyrmys 
Wantep.—What are the authors, dates, and 
sources of the following hymns ?— 

Though faint, yet pursuing, we go on our way; 

The Lord is our Leader, His word is our stay ; 

Though suffering, and sorrow, and trial be near, 

The Lord is our Refuge, and whom can we fear ? 
erroneously attributed to J. N. 
Darby, 

Why unbelieving ? 

Why wilt thou spurn 

Love that so gently 

Pleads thy return? 

Come, ere thy fleeting day 

Fades into night away ; 

Now mercy’s call obey— 

To Jesus come. 

How blest is life if lived for Thee, 
My loving Saviour and my Lord; 
No —— that the world can give, 
Such perfect gladness can afford, 
Txos. 
Newton Heath, 


Sr. Coran.—Can any one give me information 
relative to the history of St. Colan of Cornwall? I 
have had suspicions that he is probably the Irish 
missionary bishop St. Columbanus? If not, is any- 
thing known of him or his history ? 

W. 


Newlyn. 


Scorr or Mesanctre.— The Sieur de la 
Mesangére, Guillaume Scott, who in 1678 married 
into the important French Protestant family of 
Rambouillet, is described in his marriage lines as 
son, by Catherine de la Forterie (apparently 
Catherine Fortrey, of Kew), of Guillaume Scott, 
“baronnet de la couronne d’Angleterre.” The 
latter is elsewhere stated to have been a Dutch 
admiral, but descended from Patrick Scott, of 
Moray, and Catharine Drummond, of Balleck. The 
second Guillaume, whose widow made an unfortu- 
nate second marriage with the Sieur de Fontency, 

compagnon de debauches du régent et trés lié avec 
Ini,” is said to have entertained Charles II. at 
Rouen, and his son, a third Guillaume, ~~ up 


the family traditions by entertaining James IT. at 
his domain of La Mesangére. 

I should be grateful for exact information as to 
the antecedents of these French Scotts. 

New Univ, Club, 

Perys.—P is pronounced Peaps. There 


was a William Peaps at Eton who at seventeen, it 
ls said, wrote a dramatic pastoral, ‘ Love in its 
Extasy,’ 1649. Baker, in his ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,’ says he might have been one of the Pepyses 


of Cottenham, of which family the famous Samuel 
was. Is anything more now known about this? 


A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Avursors or Quotations WANTED.— 
For the day will soon be over, 
And the moments are as gold. 
And the wicket shuts at sundown, 
And the shepherd leaves the , a 


“ The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond of 
cable strength in which our nature struggles.” ANON, 


Bien souvent le hazard, contre toute espérance, 
Nous conduit mieux cent fois que notre prévoyance, 
Maciacan. 
Pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used. Thought with him 

Is in its infancy, Cc 


Replies, 
WHAT IS A STEEPLE? 
(7 §. v. 428). 

I believe that the definition given in the ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary ’ is quite correct, and would only 
add that the distinction between “tower” and 
“ steeple” appears to be a comparatively modern 
idea, In old church records of the sixteenth cen- 
tury may be found plenty of notes of payments for 
rebuilding or repairing the steeple. A notable one 
occurs to me just now in an extract from the Black 
Book of Swaffham, in Norfolk :— 

“Ye shall re especiallie for the sowles of John 

Chapman and Catherine his wyf, the whiche geve ij 
shyppes of sylver, ij grete Antiphoners, on Grayl, ij grete 
candlesticks, on hole Sute of Tyssew, and also did make 
the North ysle with glasyng, stolyng and pathyng of the 
same with Marbyll, and did give to makeing the new 
Stepyl* in Mony besyde the premisses Cxx/i,” 
We may go back to much earlier times than this 
for the use of the word as synonymous with 
“tower,” and without any regard to its shape, 
whether pointed or surmounted bya spire. I find 
the following examples in Bosworth’s ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary ’:— 

“ Stypel stran turris fortitudinis, Ps. 3; on 
his, xlviii. 12 ; ofer pa feoll 
se stypel on Siloa, supra quos cecidit turris in Siloa, 
Luke xiii. 4; timbrian anne stypel, edificare turrim,” &c, 
It is noteworthy also that Stow, throughout his 
‘Survey of London, invariably speaks of the 
steeple of a church ; in three, or at the utmost 
four places we find the expression “steeple, or 
bell tower.” F, N. 


* The present church appears to have been built about 


the year 1474, and the “ stepyl” added in 1507, Chap- 
man was churchwarden in 1462. 
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I have rarely heard a equare-topped tower called 
anything but a steeple by Lincolnshire people ; 
and I think, notwithstanding definitions in dic- 
tionaries, that the term includes all towers, whether 
bearing spires or not, and this general use seems to 
have led to the Puritan term “ steeple-house ” for 
any church. The “tower in Siloam” is called 
“st¥pel on Sylod” in the A.-S. Gospel of St. 
Luke, edited by Bosworth and Waring, but in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, “ se torr in Seer 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Johnson and his modern representative Prof. 
Skeat agree in deriving steeple from A.-S. stypel, a 
lofty tower. The former explains the word as ‘‘a 
turret ” and “a spire.” Here are two early examples 
of its use :— 

“ That the churchwardens shall, from time to time, see 


that their churches and chapels, and the steeples thereof, | ' 


be diligently and well repaired with lead, tile, slate, or 
shingle, limestone, timber, g and all other neces- 
* Injunctions,’ ‘ Works,’ Parker Soc., 

“ And appointed their houses to be built nigh unto the 
churches, that the poor people beholding the steeple, 
which is the poor man’s sign, as I said before, might 
know where to be relieved.”"—Becon, ‘ Works,’ Parker 


Soe., i. 21, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Johnson replies correctly, “a turret of a church, 
nerally furnished with bells; a spire.” Before 
im Bailey’s definition was, ‘‘ That part of a church 
where the bells are.” The primary use was not that 
of a “spire.” So in the contract for Catterick 
Church, in Yorkshire, a.p, 1412 (ed. Raine, 1834) 
there are the entries, as given in Parker's ‘ Glos- 


sary ’:— 
“ And the forsaide Richarde sall putte oute tusses for 
the making of a revestery.”—P. 9 


‘And also forsaide Richarde sall schote out tusses in the 
west ende for makyng of a stepill.”"—P. 10. 

“And at the west ende of the said body shall be a 
stepyll.”"—P. 26, 
The “ tusses ” (or toothing) were left for the purpose 
of fitting into the fresh wall, which was afterwards 
to be built on. The steeple in this contract could 
not mean aspire. It is simply a tower. The note 
to which there is reference may be taken as un- 
necessary. Ep. MarsHatt. 


The following entry occurs in the churchwardens’ 
books of the parish of Hendon, Middlesex, under 
date 1655 :— 

“ Resolved that the clocke now in the possession of 
the present churchwardens be sett up in the steeple of 
the church for the benefitt of the inbabitants of the said 


The tower of this church is a low, square, em- 
battled structure, showing no indications whatever 
of having had a spire of any kind superimposed ; 
and I may mention that some time back I sent a 


uery to‘ N. & Q.’ on the subject, to which the 

ditor furnished me with a reply in the “ Notices 
to Correspondents,” suggesting to me that I was 
confounding the two things, “ steeple” and “ spire,” 
and I accepted the dictum of that authority, 
although previously in my mind they were syno- 
nymous. 

I observe, however, that in Nuttall’s ‘ Standard 
Dictionary’ “ steeple” is given as signifying “the 
turret of a Freee 9 tapering to a Bee ; & spire 
(steep).” This definition is copied almost verbatim 
from Webster. E. T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Tue Mayriower (7" §, v. 328).—List of names 
and number in family as given in ‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ by Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. (Glasgow and 
London, W. Collins, no date) :— 

“Their names corrected, with their titles and 
families, from the list at the end of Governor Bradford's 
folio MS,”"—* Pilgrim Fathers,’ p. 13. 


Jno. Carver 8 Jno. Turner 3 
Wm, Bradford 2 Frs. Eaton 3 
Ed, Winslow 5 Jas, Chilton 3 


Jno. Crackston 2 
John Billington 4 
Moses Fletcher 1 


Wm. Brewster 6 
Isc. Allerton 6 
Capt. Miles Standish 2 


Jno, Alden 1 Jno. Goodman 1 
Sam. Fuller 2 Degory Priest 1 
Chr, Martin 4 Thos, Williams 1 
Wm. Mullins 5 Gilbert Winslow 1 
Wm. White 5 Ed. Margeson 1 
Rd. Warren 1 Peter Brown 1 
Jno. Howland* R. Britteridge 1 
Stephen Hopkins 8 Geo. Soule* 

Ed. Tilly 4 Rd. Clarke 1 

J. Tilly 3 Rd. Gardiner 1 
Frs. Cook 2 John Allerton 1 


Thos. English 1 
Ed. Doteyt 
Jno. Ridgdale 2 Ed. Leister.t 
E. Fuller 3 
“The loyal subjects of our sovereign lord King James. 
Gro. Watson. 
51, Bayview Avenue, Dublin. 


There were just 101 persons who sailed from 
Plymouth in the Mayflower, and just as many 
arrived in Cape Cod Harbour. Of these there 
were 41 (heads of families or unmarried men) who 
subscribed the Solemn Contract at Cape Cod, 
Nov. 11, 1620. The names of these latter are given 
in Governor Bradford’s ‘ History,’ whence they are 
copied by Mr. Arber in his preface to part li. of 
Prince’s ‘New England Chronology,’ in vol. ii. of 
the ‘ English Garner,’ where the number of persons 
in each family is also given, together with many 
other interesting particulars. ©. ©. B. 

Lists of the rs of the Mayflower may be 
found in the late J. O. Hotten’s ‘ Original Lists 


* Howland was of Governor Carver's family ; Soule of 
Governor Winslow’s, 
+ Dotey and Leister were Mr, Hopkins’s servants. 
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Emigrants 1600 to 1700,’ and also in the ‘New Eng- 
land —— and Historical Register,’ vol. i., 
1847. Both lists are based largely upon Governor 
Bradford’s ‘ History and Pocket Book,’ and sub- 
stantially are the same, although there are some 
variations between them. That in the ‘ Register’ 
is perhaps the more nearly correct, the compiler, in 
addition to Governor Bradford’s folio MS., calling 
in the aid of the old colony records and other 
material. W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


A list of the heads of families who sailed in the 
Mayflower is given, with many particulars of their 
voyage, in ‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’ by W. H. Bart- 
lett, published 1853. J. H. Parry. 


Dyrmpna (7" §. v. 408).—The name of St, 
Dympna, who is also, and perhaps more usually, 
called Dymphna, will be found in the Roman 
Missal under the head of Saints whose Festivals 
are of specially Irish observance. She was mar- 
tyred near Gheel towards the close of the sixth 
century, and in the thirteenth century a hospital 
for lunatics built there was placed under her invoca- 
tion. I presume she is regarded as the patroness 
of the very remarkable colony of lunatics for which 
Gheel is famous at the present day. The principal 
church in Gheel is dedicated to St. Dympna. It 
contains, among other monuments, a mausoleum of 
Jean de Mérode, Lord of Gheel, a sixteenth century 
member of a family well known in the nineteenth 
century, both in Belgium and at the Vatican. The 
old abbey church of an adjoining commune, that 
of Tongerloo, I would like to mention, is stated in 
the ‘Guide Hen, La Belgique’ (Brussels, 1856), to 
have contained, at the date of my edition just 

ven, a small copy of Leonardo’s ‘ Cenacolo,’ and 
it is further stated that there formerly existed in 
the same church a larger copy, long attributed to 
the master himself, which had been executed for 
Henry VIII. The two places, Gheel and Tongerloo, 
are respectively ten and a half and nine leagues 
east of Antwerp, according to the distances in the 
‘Guide Hen.’ At Westerloo, hard by Tongerloo, is 
the sumptuous seat of Count de Mérode. 

Noman. 


Sr. Sopnia (7 S, iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35, 51, 
290, 334, 351).—The alleged discovery of sacred 
vessels and ornaments in the church of St. Sophia 
made me think of a legend connected with that 
building, which I had learned long since and lost 
awhile. I have hunted for it vainly until to-day, 
and although I have as yet found it only in a 
hewspaper cutting, which owed its matter to the 

stantinople correspondent of the Manchester 
ruardian some time in 1878, I consider the ver- 
sion worth adding to the store of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 
— Russians have succeeded far beyond their hopes, 

y are now in virtual occupation of the Empire city, 


Stefano the Grand Duke can now look out upon the 
dome of St. Sophia—ean object of intense veneration to 
all of the Greek faith. According to Greek tradition 
midnight Mass was being celebrated at this renowned 
Church at the moment the Moslem conquerors entered 
the city over the bodies of the slain defenders, and the 
conquering Sultan riding into the sacred edifice, put an 
end to the celebration of the rite, A mark on one of the 
a is pointed out by the cicerone as 

aving m caused by Mahomet II. when, striking it 
with his sword, he proclaimed the worship of Christ at 
an end, and handed the Church over to the service of 
Islam......That midnight Mass, in the year 1463* [sic], 
when the voice of Christian prayer was heard rising for 
the last time from beneath the lofty dome of St. Sophia, 
bas never been completed, and it is an article of faith 
with the Greeks that one day that self-same priest is to 
step forth to meet that same congregation, and take up 
the service where it was so rudely interrupted. There 
are one hundred openings, they say, to St. Sophia, doors 
and windows which are known to the world; but there 
is yet another, the existence of which is kept unrevealed 
to mortal eye—it remains closed, awaiting God's own time, 
until it shall open to allow the priest and his congrega- 
tion to pass in. That Mass must be finished before any 
other Christian service can take place, but its celebration 
will mark the departure of the Turks from Constanti- 
nople for ever.” 

I was in St. Sophia conte years ago to the very 
day (May 12, 1868), and I wrote these things, 
among others, to my kith and kin :— 

“ Fanatical chisels have effaced the Cross wherever it 
was introduced into the ornamentation, and it is due to 
the gentleness of Time, and not to the care of the Turks, 
that this monument of ancient architectural skill still 
remains even as perfect as it does. I suppose there was a 
fresco [mosaic?} of some sacred subject just above the 
Altar; this has been carefully gilded over, but in certain 
lights the figure of Christ can plainly be discerned 
overlooking the Holy Place of the Infidels. A brass, 
having a representation of the Holy Dove bearing a 
book, still remains over one of the doors.” 

A church dedicated to St. Irene, now converted 
into an armoury, also shows traces of its Chris- 
tian origin. I should think there are at least 
a dozen mosques in Constantinople which owe their 
first rise to the fervour of Catholic faith. 

Sr. 


At the east end of St. Sophia, over where the 
altar stood, the wall is covered with gold mosaic, 
If any one stand in one of the galleries and look 
attentively at the mosaic there will gradually come 
out before his eyes the figure of our Lord on the 
cross in mosaics of a slightly lighter shade. It takes 
some time for the eye to perceive the figure, but 
when once seen it is plain enough. I was told 
that the walls are covered with coloured mosaics of 
saints, but that they are covered with whitewash 
to hide them from the eye. In the spring of the 
dome there are figures of the four seraphim, with 
six wings; but as these wings completely cover the 
form of the seraphim, they do not offend the pre- 


jadice of the Mohammedan. It is now some years 


since I saw these figures; they were then perfect, 


Par excellence, of the East, his windows at San 
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though Turkish boys picked out the mosaics to | Rymer (vol. i. p. 543), places it in the fourth year 
sell them to po Dn ay . of Edward I. This is summarized by Sir T. D, 


There is a similar illusion in the Cathedral at 
Malta, only it is effected by different shaded 
marbles. By steadily looking at the pillars, which 
are square, you see figures at first faintly, then 
distinctly appear. E, Leaton Bienxixsorr. 


Tue Exrvctsion or tar Jews sy Epwarp I. 
(7™ §. v. 328).—The following is taken from a 
footnote to Rapin’s ‘ History of England’ (1732), 
vol. i. p. 364 :— 

“Sir Edward Coke says, they were not banished ; but 
their usury was banished by the statute de Judaismo 
enacted in thie parliament ; and that was the cause that 
they banished themselves into foreign countries, where 
they might live by their usury; and because they were 
very odious to the nation, that they might pass out of 
the realm in safety, they made petition to the King, that 
a certain day might be prefixed for them to depart the 
realm, that they might have the King’s writ to his 
sheriffs for their safe conduct, Coke's S d Institute, 
p- 507......But Mr. Tyrrel observes, that though this ac- 
count is very probable, yet there is no good authority for 


it, p. 60 
J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

The Jews appear to have been expelled from 
England by royal proclamation, not by Act of 
Parliament. An entry on Close Roll 18 Edw. I., 
dated July 18, 1289, recites that all Jews had 
been commanded to leave the kingdom by a fixed 
time (not stated, but Carte says November 1, 
1290), provides that in the mean time they should 
suffer no injury or molestation, and goes on to 
say :— 

“ Proviso quod Judei predicti ante recessum suum 
vadia Christianorum que penes se habent illis quorum 
fuerunt si ea aequietare voluerint restituant ut tenentur.” 
It appears, by the way, from various entries on 
the Close Rolls that converted Jews forfeited their 
goods to the Crown—a unique mode of encouraging 
conversions. In 1280, however (Close Roll 8 Ed- 
ward I.), His Majesty graciously allowed them to 
have half their goods for their sustenance, and 
occasionally all their goods were granted then— 
e-g., in 1280 to Agnes and Barnaba, converted 
Jewesses of Northampton (Close Roll 8 Edw. I.), 
and in 1288 to one Alianora de St. Paul, 
“conversa” (17 Edward I.). 

P, Haworra. 


As W.5S. B. H. does not profess to have verified 
the supposed omission from the statutes of the 
Act of Edward I., I think it may be safely said 
that he will find it in the folio edition of the 
statutes at large, for Dean Milman (‘ History of 
the Jews,’ vol. iii. p. 258, Lond., 1866) refers to it 
as being in Norman French, and Lingard specifies 
for it ‘Stat. of Realm,’ p. 221. 

There has been a doubt as to the date of passing 


the Act, but Lingard, referring to a document in 


Hardy: ‘The king desires that inquiries be made 
as to the conduct of the Jews on various points 
here specified—1277, May 24.” 

On es 13 of the previous year there had 
been “a commission to inquire about Judaizing 
Christians who extort illicit usury” (Rymer, vol. i, 
p. 539); and another of the same date “ to inquire 
about certain Jews and Christians who clip the 
coin” (Rymer, ibid.) (Hardy’s ‘Syllabus of 
Rymer's “ Foedera,”’ vol. i. p. 85, Lond., 1869). 

Ep. MARSHALL, 

The language used by the king in referring to 
this matter on the Close Roll seems to imply that 
the expulsion was not the subject of any statute, 
He simply says, “We have commanded all Jews 
to depart the kingdom by a fixed time,” with no 
‘reference to any proceedings in Parliament. On 
the same Roll, when referring to the laws of usury, 
he says that “in Parliament held at Westminster 
on the quindena of Michaelmas, anno 3, for the 
honour of God and of — of our realm, we 
commanded,” &c. (Close 18 Edward L.). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Otp §, v. 428).—This is a 
generally accurate ee (plus the Roman 
soldiers) of a print after F. Boucher, engraved by 
J. J. Flipart. Size of the print, 14 in. by 20 in. 

XYLOGRAPHER. 

The picture is a copy of Rubens’s ‘ Lion Hunt.’ 
I have an engraving of it executed by A. Carse for 
Payne’s ‘ Orbis Pictus’ (Dresden and ae x 

. Cox. 


I suspect that the print which Mr. F. G. 
Harris seeks is the ‘ Lion Hunt,’ by Scheltius 4 
Bolswert (1586-1631). He will, without doubt, 
find it in the Department of Prints, in the British 
Museum. It is not uncommon. 

JuLian MarsHAtt. 


Trees as Bounparres (7 §. v. 3, 73, 191, 
251).—The source of information which those 
interested in the question of trees as boundaries 
have not yet examined is their existence as such 
in ancient charters, There > — of ues 
three ash trees,” “the great willow, e soli 
ellyn,” “the read-leatan mapuldre,” “the hoar 
appletree,” in Stevenson’s preface to the ‘Chronicon 

onasterii de Abingdon,’ Rolls Series, vol. ii. 
p. xxix, 1858, with several others. It is a most 
common feature in the “ boundaries ” (meta) of the 
charters. Ep. MarsHALl. 


Bisnors or Expum y. 388).—The 
standard work on such subjects is Archdeacon 
Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesiee Hibernice,’ wherein Mr. 
Roppry will find lists of the — 0 


f Elphin and 
other Irish bishops, with more or particulars 
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of their lives. What Mr. Roppy means by “deacons 
and priests of the see” I do not exactly understand: 
if he means (1) the cathedral and diocesan establish- 
ment, the same book will give them ; if he means 
(2) those who at present hold incumbencies or 
curacies in the diocese, the ‘Clergy List’ and 
Crockford’s ‘ Clerical Directory’ will give them; 
but if he means (3) all those who have ever done 
so, or (4) who have ever been ordained by the 
bishops, there is no work which will inform him, 
and he must apply to the Secretary or Registrar of 
the Bishops of Kilmore (with which Elphin is now 
united) for whatever special information he wants. 
Their names he will find in Crockford. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
5,8t. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Theophilus Bolton, William Gore, Robert 
Howard, and Edward Synge are mentioned 
several times in Abp. Boulter’s ‘ Letters.’ Theo- 

ilus Bolton was consecrated Bishop of Clonfert 
in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Sept. 30, 1722, the sermon 
being preached by Edward Synge, M.A., from 
Titus i. 7-9; it was printed at London, and re- 
printed at Dublin, 1723, 8vo., 12 leaves. There is 
more of Bolton in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" §S. v. 117; xii. 
428. Synge was the author of ‘The Gentleman’s 
Religion,’ and he also wrote a criticism of Locke, 
— in Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp. 134-8. 

enry Downes preached a Fast Sermon in Christ’s 
Church, Dublin, before the Lords Justices, Dec. 23, 
1720, from 2 Pet. iii. 15, printed at Dublin, 1721, 
8vo., 8 leaves. See Sir James Ware’s ‘ Hist. of 
Ireland’; Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Eccl. Hibern.’; ‘ Life 
of Bp. Bedell, Camd. Soc., p. 188. Crockford’s 
‘Clerical Directory’ now includes the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland, and gives lists of the bishops 
and the diocesan and cathedral 

C. B. 


Mr. Roppy will find in Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Eccle- 
siz Hibernice,’ vol. iv., much of what he wishes to 
ascertain, as well as indications of further sources 
of information. This is, perhaps, a convenient 
opportunity for noting that the recently issued 
volame of Yorkshire wills published by the Sur- 
tees Society contains an interesting item of infor- 
mation relating to one name in the list of Bishops 
of Elphin. 

Dr. Cotton (‘ Fasti,’ vol. iv. p. 124) gives the 
name of John Max, Abbot of Welbeck, who “ is 
maid to have been Bishop of Elphin, and to have 
died in 1536.” In the will of Robert Barra, Pre- 
bendary of York, and of Southwell (1526), there is 
reference to John Max in such terms as to make 
it plain that he really was Bishop of Elphin : 
“Domino Johanni Episcopo Elphinensi et Abbati 
de Welbeck......Executores meos facio rev. patrem 
dominum Job. Elphinensem episcopum” (‘ Test. 
Ebor.,’ v. 221-2). M. Fattow. 

Redcar. 


Azacra (7 §. i. 108, 152, 199).—In the 
‘ Historia Genealogica de la Casa de Lara’ of Salazar 
y Castro (which is in the British Museum), vol. iii. 
p. 151, there is an account of Teresa Alvarez de 
Azagra and her parentage. I unfortunately cannot 
read Spanish, but from what I can make out I do 
not gather, as suggested by Mr. Warren, that 
her mother Ines was an illegitimate daughter of 
Theobald I., King of Navarre. If illegitimate, 
would she be called by Salazar “Doiia Ines, 
Infanta de Navarra”? And in the table at 
p. 208 of the same volume Ines is expressly stated 
to be daughter of Theobald and Margaret of Bour- 
bon. And in the table in vol. i. p. 69 of the same 
work Ines is made daughter of Theobald, without 
being called illegitimate; whereas in the same 
table, where there are illegitimate children, they 
are expressly stated to be such. 

Anselme, in his ‘ Histoire Généalogique, &c., de 
France.’ vol. ii. p. 844, certainly does call her 
**Tgnés batarde de Navarre”; but Oihenart’s 
‘Notitia utriusque Vasconiz,’ &c. (also in the 
Museum), to which he refers, does not bear 
out his statement. At p. 334 Oihenart says: 
** Porrd etiam alios habuisse Theobaldum liberos 
affirmare audeo (etsi de matre ipsorum mihi non 
liquere fateor) Guillelmum scilicet, AZlidem et 
Ignesiam.” And in his table at p. 332 he calls 
these three “ liberi ex incerto conjugio Theobaldi.” 

The point is interesting, as it relates to the direct 
lineal ancestress in the female line, or what is 
sometimes termed umbilical or uterine ancestress, 
of Queen Victoria. A. Mitt. 

12, Harpur Street, W.C. 


Castor (7 §, iv. 507; v. 54, 294).—I am un- 
able to say when this word first came into use, but 
small wheels were used for beds earlier than last 
century, as is shown by the word “ truckle-bed,” a 
small bed on truckles (=castors), made to run 
under a larger bed. Cf. Hall’s ‘Satires,’ book ii. 
sat. 6 :-— 

First that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 

While his young master lieth o’er his head. 
In Singer’s edition there is a note on “ truckle- 
bed.” Singer says, inter alia :— 

“Much the same injunction is in the statutes of 
Magdalen College, given 1459, ‘Sint duo lecti princi- 
pales, et duo lecti rotales trookyll beddys vulgariter nun- 
cupati,’” 

In Miége’s ‘Dictionary, 1688, I find “ Une 
chaise & roulette, a chair that goes upon wheels.” 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Mr. Williams, of Clifton, has kindly written to 
inform me that he has from time to time during 
the past forty years seen at the house of a friend 
in Warwickshire “a large, handsome set of silver 
castors running upon rollers,” and that these 


castors were said to have been in the —— of 
his friend’s family for some time. I wro 
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8, V, June 23, 


to inquire what was the exact meaning of the ex- 
pression “silver castors,” and the reply I received 
was that, to the best of his recollection, “the stand 
and cruets for pepper, sugar, &c., were of silver, 
with perforated tops; the cruets for vinegar, sauces, 
&c., were of glass.” It would seem, therefore, that 
in former times castors did sometimes, if not 
always, run on rollers ; and this is in favour of my 
first suggestion. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Mrs. Mee S. 368).—Mrs. Anne Mee 
was a miniature painter, who flourished from 1804 
to 1837. She was a daughter of John Foldstone, 
who painted portraits from 1769 to 1783. Red- 
grave quotes that she had a mother and eight 
brothers and sisters to support, and that the Prince 
of Wales gave her many commissions. She died 
in 1851 at an advanced age. 

Graves. 


Ann Mee is very well known as a miniature 
painter, and was greatly the fashion as such from 
1815 to 1836. The Prince Regent gave her many 
commissions, and a number of her miniatures 
are in the Royal Collections. She also made 
several excellent studies of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. 

She was the daughter of John Foldstone, an 
artist, and her husband was said to be “a man 
who pretended to family and fortune, and had 
neither.” Miss Berry says of Mrs. Mee, “She 
has a mother and eight sisters to support,” and 
intimates that it was not always prudent to pay 
for portraits before they were finished. Mrs. Mee 
died October 2, 1845. Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Mrs, Mee was an artist of some celebrity early 
in the present century. See ‘Pendennis,’ chap. 
xxvi. P. J. F. Ganrtition. 

Mr. J. F. Manseron sends an extract from a memoir 
published, with a portrait, in the Ladies’ Monthly 
Museum for January, 1814. “She died at Hammer- 
smith, aged seventy-six, on May 28, 1851, and was the 
widow of Joseph Mee, of Allsopp’s Terrace, See Gent, 
Mag., 1851, N.S., vol. xxxvi. p. 102, and Redgrave’s 
¢ 1878, pp. 156, 291" (G. F. R. B.). “See 
Claxton’s ‘ British Female Artists’” (E, H. MansHALt). | 


‘Barnasy’s Jovrnat’: tHe Wire or Bisnor 
Porrevs (7* v. 241, 294, 330,398). —The 
statement by Curnzert Bepe that the Rev. Beilby 
Porteus, subsequently Bishop of London, married 
a daughter of the landlord of the “ The George” 
Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford, was strongly ques- 
tioned by Canon Beitzy Porrevs, great-nephew 
of the Bishop, as well as by other members of the 
Beilby Porteus family, though the original state- 
ment was further strengthened by more evidence 
from Curnpert Bene, and by Mr. Justin Simp- 
son, of Stamford. It appears that the future 


bishop married the eldest daughter of Bryan 


Hodgson, landlord of “ The George,” St. Martin’s, 
Stamford, who afterwards removed to Ashburne, 


Kent. Although Canon Bertpy Porrevs states 
that his ancestor the bishop “ married the eldest 
daughter of Brian [sic] Hodgson, Esq., of Ash- 
burne, in Kent,” he and the other members of the 
family appear to be curiously ignorant that the 
bishop’s wife was the daughter of a gentleman who 
had once been the landlord of a very famous inp, 
After the lapse of a century the Stamford landlord 
has been lost sight of, and the Kentish squire has 
taken his place. 
That the wife of the Bishop of London had been 
a landlord’s daughter was a well-known fact, that 
did not escape the satire of Peter Pindar. The 
first portion of the third canto of his ‘ Legendary 
Tale—Orson and Ellen’ is devoted to Bishop 
Beilby Porteus, and the first thirteen verses de- 
scribe his courtship and marriage of the young 
lady whose “father did an alehouse keep,” and 
who, when a bishop’s wife, was not ashamed of her 
past experience, when 
Madam Porteus, a young maid, 

Did draw the ale and beer; 
And drew good customers, ‘tis said, 

Indeed from far and near, 
- * * * 
Nor proud is Mistress Porteus now, 

Though lofty is her lot ; 
For glad is she old friends to see, 

And eke a pewter pot, 
This quotation will suffice, especially as other 
verses are much coarser. The reader will find 
the poem at p. 359 of the fifth volume (1801) of 
the Svo. edition of ‘The Works of Peter Pindar, 
Esq.’ F. W. D. 


Drunxarn’s Croak §. v. 429).— Mr. 
Borte will find the engraving concerning which 
he inquires in the Universal Magazine for the 
year 1784, p. 297. It is an illustration to an 
article entitled ‘Account of the Prisons and 
Modes of Punishment in Denmark, with a curious 
Representation of the Manner of Publicly Exposing 
a Criminal at Copenhagen,’ by John Howard, 
F.R.S. If Mr. Borxe has not access to the book, 
and wishes to see it, I shall be happy to lend him 
my copy. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


An engraving of this is given to face title-page 
of Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ vol. iii., Bobn’s 
ed., and on p. 109 of same volume is a description 
identifying it with the Newcastle one of the time 
of the Commonwealtb. Georce Ravey. 

Hull. 


A description and an illustration ore in 
‘Punishments of the Olden Time,’ by William 
Andrews, librarian to the Hull Literary Club. 
Everarp Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
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“Proved TO THE VERY HILT” (7% vy. 228, 
312, 351).—I do not think it has been mentioned 
that sword blades with any pretence to respect- 
ability as weapons bear a proof mark, and it is 
usual to place this on the blade close to the hilt. 
Modern English weapons bear the word “ proved” 
in a small depressed circle in this position. If any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give details of the 
manner of proving swords, I think it would be 
found that “Proved to the very hilt” infers a 
thorough test. E. T. Evans. 


This metaphorical expression is undoubtedly 
taken from plunging a sword up to the hilt ; but [ 
do not think that the word “proved” has any- 
thing to do with testing or proving the excellence 
of the metal of which a sword is made. To me 
the words “up to the hilt” seem simply to be, in 
the above phrase, equivalent to “entirely.” In 
corroboration of my view, I may be allowed to 
quote from Smollett’s translation of ‘Gil Blas,’ 
bk. xi. c. 13: “I was up to the hilts in joy at 
having so marvellously metamorphosed an ex- 
governor into a viceroy.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Dr. Nicnotson’s explanation is excellent. There 
is nothing “infelicitous or inappropriate” in the 
phrase. Swords should be without flaw through- 
out, and to that effect well proved. This is 
perhaps the best rendering, but, like many other 
tropes, it has two handles. The phrase is not 
“ Proved to the very hilt,” but “‘ Proved up to the 
hiJt,” and then it very powerfully expresses the 
mortal lunge that terminates a combat. An 
effective counter argument is a home thrust. A 
thing is then proved up to the hilt. 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


The expression “ to the hilt” is certainly “older 
than either Moore or O'Connor.” In Prior's 
travesty of ‘The Hind and the Panther’ (pub- 
lished in 1727 with his ‘ Poems’), the passage 
appended occurs, in which this expression appears, 
and seems to suggest an existence even older than 
Prior: “ Ah! ah! there she has nick’d her, that’s 
up the Hilts, I’'gad, and you shall see Dapple 
resents it,” R. E. 

Bishopwearmonth, 

The lines 

On our side is Virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt 
are the last of Moore’s “The valley lay smiling 
before me,” as originally printed and published. 
JuLiaN Marsa. 


Lapy Desoran Moopy (7"S. v. 425).—It is 
often remarked, and I think with justice, that 
‘N. & Q.’ is bound to be correct, no matter what 
the rest of the world may be, do, or say. Therefore 
T have no hesitation in noting that this lady, who 


is said to have been née Dunch (“an ancient Berk- 
shire name”), was not the daughter of a duke, a 
marquess, or an earl, and so has no claim to the 
courtesy title of Lady Deborah. She was, I take 
it, plain Dame, called by courtesy Lady Moody. 
We find plenty of these solecisms in fervid 
Amercian novels of the day, where titles are 
plentifully, if not always skilfully handled ; but 
they ought not, I think, to disfigure these cool 
columns. Jutian MARSHALL. 


Caprure or Spayisu Gauieons (7" §. v. 347). 
—There is an account of the capture of the Con- 
ception in Charnock’s ‘Biographia Navalis’ (Lon- 
don, 1797), vol. v. p. 19, in the biography of Sir 
Thomas Frankland. It is taken from the official 
account in the London Gazette of March 23, 1744. 
There is also a picturesque account in the London 
Evening Post of March 5, 1745 [N. 8.], which is 
copied from the Carolina Gazette of Dec. 24, 1744, 

De V. Payen-Payne. 

University College, W.C. 


Leicuton Famity (7 v. 107, 373).—A_ pedi- 
gree given by the Rev. W. A. Leighton in the Trans- 
actions of the Shropshire Archzological Society, 
ii, 293, states that Sir William Leighton (born 
1456, died 1520) married Margery, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Fulk Sprencheaux, of Plash, Kant. 
Their son, William Leighton, of Plash, was Chief 
Justice of North Wales, and died Dec. 20, 1607, 
Like his father, he was twice married, his second 
wife being Ann, daughter of Reginald Corbet, of 
Stoke, and widow of Edward Mytton, of Halston, 
1576. A monument in Cardington Church records 
that his first wife was “ Isabell, daughter of Mr, 
Thomas Onslowe, of London, Merchant.” 2 


“On THE carps” (7 §. iv. 507 ; v. 14, 77).— 
In corroboration of the correctness of Mr. Jutian 
MarsHAtw’s view of the origin of this expression, 
I wish to give the following quotation from Smollett’s 
translation of ‘ Gil Blas,’ the date of which is, I 
believe, 1749 :— 

“They wanted to discern whether I played the villain 
on principle, or had some little practical dexterity ; but 
I showed them tricks which they did not know to be on 
the cards, and yet acknowledged to be better than their 
own.” —Bk. v. c, 1, 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


A Retic or Otp Lonpon (7 S. v. 305, 365). 
—Allow me, in continuation of this subject, to 
quote an item or two from ‘ A Companion to the 
Almanac for the Year 1756,’ It shows that John 
Olmius, Esq., was then representing Colchester 
for the ninth time in the House of Commons. 
resided at New Hall, near Chelmsford, and had 
a town house in Parliament Street. North of 
Chelmsford is Great Waltham, whence Mr. Olmius 
derived his title in the Irish peerage. This fleet~ 
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ing and almost factitious dignity is now (or was 
lately) represented at the “Saracen’s Head,” Chelms- 
ford, by two fine hall chairs. They are emblazoned 
with the Olmius crest, surmounted by a baron’s 
coronet, and well exemplify the phrase, “ Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” James Sykes. 


I venture to think that your correspondent Mr. 
Srocxen is mistaken in saying that John Lewis 
Olmius migrated to England. Had he done so, 
one could hardly have failed to find his will or 
administration at Somerset House. This Arlon 
worthy, who died Jan. 3, 1682, aged sixty-eight, 
had married Margareta, daughter and heir of Dr. 
Gerverdine, and the Gerverdine arms formed the 
second quartering in the Olmius shield, which 
figured on the old family house in Austin Friars. 

Their son, Herman Olmius was naturalized by 
Act of Parliament in 29 Charles II., and John 
Olmius, who was created Lord Waltham, was his. 
=— The family had also a large country 

ouse at Boreham, in Essex, which is now, I 
understand, occupied by a Roman — — 


New Univ. Club. 
Hersert (Baronet) Famity §, 367).— 


Some particulars of this family are to be found in 
an article by R. Davies, F.S.A., printed in vol. i. 


of the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, and | Patt 


reviewed in the late J. G. Nicholls’s Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. vi. pp. 667-70. The writer traces 
the succession to this baronetcy, which is usually 
thought to have failed with the second baronet, 
about the year 1687, down to Sir Henry Herbert, 
fifth baronet, who died in reduced circumstances 
in 1733, it is said without issue, but leaving behind 
him brothers, or, at all events, a brother, then a 
“tradesman in Newcastle.” What afterwards 
became of them is not stated; but in all probability 
the local records would supply some information. 
W. D. Pryx. 
There is a very good i of this family 
in the Yorkshire vol. i., 
by the late R. Davies, F.S.A. Mention is made 
of Robt. Mitford, Eaq., as administrator of the 
will of Sir Humphrey Herbert, third baronet, but 
no Mitford marriage occurs in it. Perhaps your 
correspondent Mr. Mirrorp will mention the 
name of his ancestor, and whom he married, so 
as to improve the Herbert pedigree. 
J. W. ©. Rasrrick. 


Sreet Pens (7" S. v. 285, 397).—Roger North 
wrote to his sister, Mrs, Foley, on March 8, 
1700-1 :— 

“You will hardly tell by what you see that I write 
with a steel pen. It isa device come out of France, of 
which the original was very good and wrote very well, 
but this is but a copy ill made. When they get the 
knack of making them exactly, I do not doubt but the 
government of goose quill is near an end, for none 


that can have these will use others,”—* Antoblogmel 
of Roger North,’ edited by Augustus Jessopp, D.D., p. rd 
In the same work, in the “ Supplementary Notes” 
affixed, p. xliii, Dr. Jessopp mentions that he has 
never been able to trace a single volume which 
once belonged to Roger North’s library. I haye 
lately had in my hands the title-page only of 
‘ Ricordi overo Ammaestramenti di Monsig. Sabba 
Castiglione’ (Venice, 1575), which bore the auto- 
graph North. O. E. Donte. 
xfo 


Granger, in his ‘ Biographical History of 
land,’ vol. i. p. 55, tells us that at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there is a Psalter in Latin and 
Saxon illuminated, and at the end is a figure of 
the writer Eadwin, thought to be a monk of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Stephen. He is holding 
a pen of metal, such as undoubtedly was used in 
that kind of writing. It was engraved by Vertue 
on a half-sheet, and, I suppose, enlarged. He 
engraved it for the Society of Antiquaries. This 
shows how old is the new idea of 1748, when the 
gentleman of Aix-la-Chapelle was inspired with 
his novum et summum bonum. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


One reason why steel pens were not so much 
esteemed in this country was that in the early 
of this century—perhaps before—gold pens 
were preferred by those not fond of making quill 
pens. Hype Cuarke 


Davin Garrick (7" §. 148, 231).—Since 
penning my note at the last reference I have found 
it recorded in ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day,’ by J. T. 
Smith, under date 1779, that the writer saw Gar- 
rick’s funeral pass by Charing Cross from the 
Adelphi on its way to Westminster Abbey on 
February 1 in that year. He then went in the 
Abbey, “heard the service, and saw him buried.” 
Forty-three years afterwards, in 1822, the same 
writer saw the remains of Mrs. Garrick deposited 
in the same grave in the Abbey with those of her 
husband. e died in the same house in the 
Adelphi as he did. Some very curious informa- 
tion may be found in the same book concerning 
Mrs. Garrick, who died at the great age of ninety- 
eight, when seated in her arm-chair. 

In the Royal Collection at Windsor is a fine 
painting by Hogarth representing Garrick ab- 
sorbed in writing, whilst Mrs. Garrick, a very 
pretty woman, has stolen into the room unawares, 
and is just on the point of seizing his pen. This 
was well engrav Union Journal 
many years ago. Hogarth died in 1764. 

Joux Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Historic Cnronotocy (7" S, v. 348).—The 
best book I know of this kind is ‘ The Cyclopedia 
of Universal History,’ edited by Isaiah McBurney 
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and Samuel Neil, published by Richard Griffin, 
London and Glasgow, 1855. The man who would 
re-edit this, correcting its blunders and working 
it up to date, would be a benefactor to the (lite- 
rary) human race. I always use it as the basis of 
a chronological table for any period, but I find it 
necessary to accept its unconfirmed assertions with 
a certain amount of prudent reserve. I have 
found the book very accurate on some points, and 
very far wrong on others. HERMENTRUDE. 


I have ‘The Chronological Historian,’ &c., by 
Mr. Salmon, Lond., 1723, which work I have 
found to be very useful, as it contains a large 
amount of information in a small compass, and is 
confined to “ English affairs.” 

J. F. Manseren. 


Liverpool. 


AstarTe may also consult (1) Salmon’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Historian,’ 1747; (2) ‘The British Chro- 
nologist,’ 1775; (3) Toone’s ‘Chronological His- 
torian,’ 1826; (4) Chronological Tables (‘ Encyclop. 
Metrop.,’ 1857); (5) ‘ The Book of 


There is a very excellent and useful book such 
as AstarTE wants: ‘ Annals of England,’ Parker, 
1855, 3 vols, 12mo. It does not, however, go 
below Queen Anne. I think I remember to 
have seen a continuation advertised, but I doubt 


whether it has yet appeared. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 

Wade’s ‘ British History Chronologically Ar- 
ranged’ is probably the best book for AsTarTr’s 
ox apy but a very useful book is McBurney and 

il’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Universal History,’ 1855. 


C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Towers or InverterrHen §. 427).— 
W. L. will find some early notices of “Touris of 
Inverleith” in the Exchequer Roll of Scotland, 
4g., vol. iii, p. 285; iv. p. 578, &. John de 
Turribus is a witness to deeds dated 1374 and 
1388 in ‘Liber de Melros,’ vol. ii. pp. 466, 479, 
the latter being repeated in error in the same 
volume on 3 616, under date 1488. It was either 
this John Towers or his son who was captured 
with King James I. in 1406. 

J. Hammtor 

Rochdale. 


Kiwcore : Kirry (7 §. ii. 229, 312; iii. 194). 
—In the current (June) number of the Monthly 
Chronicle of North Country Legend, &c., I notice, 
at p. 285, a story which shows that kidcote has 
now degenerated into kitty :— 

“A pitman from the Thornley district came into New- 
castle one Christmas week to see the Tyne pantomime. 
he stood gazing at the new police- 
station in Westg~ve A policeman standing at the 


door asked him what he thought of it, The pitman 
replied, ‘ Wey, man, that’s a fine kitty; noo aa’s elwis 
in wor aad hole at pay week ends, but if we had such a 
yen as this, aa wad be in baff week ends, tee,’ Q 


Tae Sropy or Dante 1x Enoianp (7* §. v. 
85, 252, 431).—The Italian poet whom Father 
Eustace, in ‘The Monastery, quotes, not quite 
accurately, as mentioned by Mr. Pickrorp at the 
last reference, is Ariosto (‘ Orlando Furioso,’ i. 22). 
May I ask Mr. Picxrorp who is his authority 
for his statement that Coleridge considered ‘ The 
Monastery’ the best of the “ Waverley Novels” ? 
I feel morally certain that in his ‘Table Talk,’ 
which is not at hand for reference, Coleridge is 
represented as saying that he thought ‘ Guy 
Mannering” and ‘Old Mortality’ the two best. 
This is much more probable than the other. 
‘The Monastery’ is a very pleasant romance, but 
not nearly equal in power to many of Scott’s others. 
With regard to Sir Walter's knowledge of foreign 
languages, he read French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish (I do not know about Portuguese), but he 
did not speak any of them with facility. See an 
amusing story of his attempt at French conversation 
with some of the exiled courtiers of Charles X., 
told by Lockhart in his ‘Life of Scott,’ ed. 1869, 
vol, i. pp. 176, 177. JONATHAN BovucuikEr. 


Macaron! Crus (7S. v. 428).—See Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 31-2. 

Ep. MARsHALL. 

See ‘The Book of Days, and Wright’s ‘ Cari- 
cature History of the Georges.’ Cc. C. B. 

Korrasos’ (7"§. v. 456),—Psrtinax may be 
glad to know that there is a new series of Kottabos, 
of which the first number appeared in Hilary Term 
of year. T. W. Carson. 

ublin, 


Lorp Howarp or Errinenam (7" §. v. 287, 
391).—Is not the question rather, When was Lord 
Howard of Effingham converted to Protestantism ? 
than, Was he ever converted to‘Romanism? His 
parent, also High Admiral, temp. Philip and 
Mary, was a son of the Duke of Norfolk. While 
he was fighting for England, he would naturally 
not be an ent friend of Spain, on patriotic 
grounds. The individual case is not of so much 
importance as the general loyalty of Roman 
Catholics, which would probably be the same now, 
bat to which some Protestant lectures this year 
seem to do scant justice. R. M. 


Reuic or Wircucrart (7 §, v. 426).—In or 
about the year 1858 I pulled down an old cottage 
which stood about two hundred yards from here, 
In grubbing up the foundations, five or six bottles 
containing rubbish such as is described in the 
North Frodingham case were found. There was 
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not, so far as I am aware, any wicken-tree in any 
of them, but they all contained human hair. Two 
bottles of this kind were found about the year 
1850 in a garden at Yaddlethorpe, in this parish. 
Adjoining them were the skeletons of two oxen. 
It is probable that the animals had been believed 
to have died from the effects of witchcraft. One 
of these bottles had embossed on it ‘‘ Daffy’s 
Elixir,” so it cannot have been very old. Do any 
of your correspondents know when that once 
popular medicine was invented ? 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Yarp (7" §. v. 407).— 
When Henry VIII. drained the site of St. James’s 
Park, he formed, close to the Palace of Whitehall, 
a large tilt-yard for noblemen and others to exercise 
themselves in jousting, tourneying, and fighting at 
the barriers. Houses afterwards were built on its 
ground, and one of them became Jenny Man’s 
** Tilt Yard Coffee-house.” The Paymaster - 
General’s Office now stands on the site of it. 

J. W. Auisoy. 


“Young Man’s” was apparently in the neigh- 
bourhood of “Old Man’s, or the Royal Coffee House,” 
in Scotland Yard. See Timbs’s ‘Clabs and Club 
Life in London,’ p. 296. The Tilt Yard was the open 
space against the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
and including part of the parade in St. James’s 
Park. See Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London,’ 
1850. “Tilt Yard, Scotland Yard, Whitehall” 
appears in the ‘Street List” in Pigot’s ‘ Metro- 
politan Guide,’ &. (1824). G. F. BR. B. 


Kimpton Famity or Herts (7 §S. v. 389).— 
This family most likely takes its name from 
Kimpton, a small village in the north-west of the 
county. The following may interest Hecarevs ; 
it is from a headstone in Thundridge Churchyard, 


Herts :—“In memory of Mr. John Kimpton, who 
departed this life on the 30th day of July, 1786, 
aged 72 years.” I think persons of the name are 
to be found in the modern directories of Herts. 

F. M.A, 


Rev. R. C. Ditton, D.D. (7™ 8. iv. 189, 275; 
v. 417).—A list of his sermons, &c. will be found 
in the British Museum Catalogue. He was 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor of 1826 (Alderman 
William Venables), and author of ‘‘ The Lord 
Mayor's Visit to Oxford in the Month of July, 
1826. Written at the desire of the party, by the 
Chaplain to the Mayoralty,” with frontispiece and 
plate, Longman, London, 1826, 8vo. :— 

“This serious absurdity was so much quizzed, that 
the Lord Mayor induced his over-carnest chaplain to 
suppress it. It was severely criticized by Theodore 
Hook in one of his papers in the John Bull,” 

Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


“MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING” (6 S, i. 515; 
ii. 17, 58; vi. 115).—Thanks to various con- 
tributors, it has been shown not only that Lord 
Beaconsfield made use of this expression at least 
three times, the first as early as 1845, in se 
but that Burke had already employed it as far 
as 1790, in his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France.’ And it is probable enough that Burke 
invented the alliterative combination of “light” 
and “ leading,” but he was certainly not the first 
to make use of “leading ” as a substantive in this 
sense. An autograph letter of C. J. Fox to some 
nobleman, whose name does not appear, has just 
come into my hands, and in this letter, written on 
the day of the Marquis of Rockingham’s death 
(July 1, 1782), which is called a “‘ cruel event,” 
there occurs the following sentence :— 

“The situation of the Whig Party is very critical 
indeed, and I really think it becomes necessary for your 
Lordship and all other Men of great leading and property 
in the country to come up to town and to concert the 
measures to be taken in 80 critical a moment.” 

I was quite wrong, therefore, in — leading ” 
in the phrase which heads this note to be an adjec- 
tive. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Guasses Fiarrer (7" v. 367).—May 
not these have been the small convex mirrors 
scribed by Beckmann, which were made “in and 
around Nuremberg”? The art of making them 
“is an old German invention, for it is described by 
Porta and Garzoni, who both lived in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Curious foreigners often at- 
tempted to learn it, and imagined that the Germans 
kept it a secret These small! convex mirrors, which 
reflect a diminished but a clearer image than our usual 

i were called (Ochsen-augen) ox-eyes. T 
were set in a round painted board, and had a very b 
border or margin. One of them, in my possession, is two 
inches and a half in diameter. It is probable that the 
low price of plane mirrors, when glass-houses began to be 
more numerous, occasioned these convex ones to be little 
sought after.” —‘ Hist. of Inv.’ (1846), vol. ii. pp. 77-78. 


J. F. Manseres. 
Liverpoo! 


Without having seen any such mirror, I am yet 
convinced they may be made to flatter both all 
lengthy faces and all large, coarse-grained, or pale 
ones. They should be spherically, or perhaps still 
better cylindrically convex—the axis of cylinder 
horizontal—with a radius of at least five or seven 
feet ; and the glass, carefully free from other tinge, 
might be slightly tinged dey with gold. Nearly 
all our faces are improved by a little vertical com- 

ion, and all large female ones by reduction 

th ways. The usual deep spherically convex 

mirrors (which the writer quoted may have meant) 

reduce a grown face, when a foot or two distant, to 

the size of an infant’s. be 
of a growing girl; and if the reflections o 

distant from the head are kept out of view, they 
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will not, by their greater reduction, make the head 
look exaggerated. E. L. G. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wanrep (7" §. vy. 


= Ruining along the illimitable inane. 
This quotation is from Tennyson's ‘ Lucretius.’ 
A, Cottixewoop 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.—Campbell, ‘ Hallowed Ground.’ 
G. F, 8, E. 
Our deeds still follow us from afar 
occurs as the motto to om lxx. of ‘ Middlemarch,’ and, 
like most of her mottoes, is presumably George Eliot’s 


own composition, It is not quoted, at any rate, 
J. Matootm Buiioca, M.A, 


qin correspondents reply to the two earlier in- 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Fenpls, 
1652-4, Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. (Griffith, 
Parran & 

Tus place of Dorothy Osborne—subsequently Dorothy 

Temple—will be henceforward with Lucy Hutchinson, 

with Margaret Lucas, and with “ That sweet saint who 

stood by Russell's side.” Not that opportunity was 
afforded Dorothy for the display of devotion such as 
characterized the three illustrious Englishwomen of her 
own century with whom she is associated. No one, how- 
ever, who looks at her portrait, with its clear, pure brows, 
and sweet, earnest, resolute mouth, and who reads her 
letters to her future husband, will doubt that the capa- 
city for heroism was hers. In womanliness, tenderness, 
virtue, and grace, meanwhile, she redeems an epoch 
which has not much of such qualities to spare, To turn 
from the ‘Memoirs of Grammont,’ delightful as in the 
main these are, and even from the revelations of Pepys, 
to these letters, written from Chickeands, is like turning 
from the busy life of a capital into some pastoral solitude 
where breezes sigh through the elm trees, and nothing 
but the murmur of the brook and the hum of insect life 
breaks the stillness. It is impossible to believe that a girl 
such as Dorothy Osborne shows herself—and she is no 

Puritan—could have taken in the eaturnalia that 

followed the Restoration. e are spared the necessity 

of giving extracts—to which our space is wholly in- 
adequate—by the reflection that the reader cannot fail to 
have encountered such in other periodicals. We tent 
ourselves, therefore, with saying that the work is one of 
the most fragrant and delightful of this or many previous 
seasons, and that Mr. editorial functions have 
been discharged in admirably competent style. His ex- 
lanations are at once ise and ad ; his pre- 
atory matter is excellent in taste. No ‘lover of books 
will care to be without this volume, and no believer in 
womanhood or in England can be other than thankful 
for an introduction to Dorothy Osborne. 

Les Zigzags d'un Curieux : Causeries sur l’ Art des Livres 
et la Litiérature d'Art, Par Octave Uzanne, (Paris, 
Quantin. ) 

Unper this quaint title M. Octave Uzanne has reprinted 

& series of the delightful causeries which he supplies to 

Le Livre. It is given to few writers to furnish monthly 

contributions which better repay collection and pre- 

servation, hat M. Uzanne has to say under the head 

Les Femmes Bibliophiles’ concerning the species of 


natural antagonism which exists between the wife and 
the book is admirably said, and comes home to the 
married collector. How much truth is there, as regards 
the majority of women, in the words of “le Bibliophile 
Jacob”’ which he quotes: “‘ Les femmes, voyez-vous, 
n’aiment les livres et n’y entendent rien: elles font 
a elles seules l’enfer des bibliophiles : Amours de femme 
et de bouquin ne se chantent pas au méme lutrin.” 
Under the head ‘Les Publications Posthumes’ M. 
Uzanne deals, yo 8 other subjects, with the ch 
against the late Lord Lytton brought by Miss Devey. He 
has also much of high interest to say concerning recent 
revelations as to Gustave Flaubert and to Baudelaire and 
* Les Fleurs de Mal.’ ‘A Travers |’@uvre de Honoré de 
Balzac’ is a valuable contribution to the rapidly aug- 
menting literature upon the subject of the great novelist, 
upon whose method more light is cast than is obtainable 
in the case of any other writer of equal genius. A pictur- 
esque account is given of ‘ L’Hotel Drouot et Ja Curiosité,’ 
and the art of engraving is also the subject of an impor- 
tant causerie. Brightly and attractively written and 
daintily got up, ‘ Les Zigzags d’un Bibliophile ’ constitutes 
a companion volume to the fascinating ‘ Les Caprices d’un 
— * and other preceding works of the same 
author. 


Great Writers.—Life of Robert Burns. By John Stuart 
Blackie, (Scott.) 

THERE can be little doubt that this is the best life of 
Burns that bas yet appeared, always —_ into account 
the compressed size of the work, Prof. Blackie knows 
everything that is to be known about Burns, and he 
now gives us the results of his researches, It is 
almost a pity that he bas chosen to publish this life 
as one of a series; for, had not space prevented it, 
there are points in which it might have been much 
improved, We would give much to have had a critical 
analysis of some of the poems; but under the circum- 
stances this was, of course, impossible. There is some 
truth in the enying that “it takes a Scotchman to under- 
stand Burns.’ t certainly takes a person who is 
thoroughly acquainted with Scotch life and manners at 
that time to make the life Burns led understood by the 
ordinary reader of the present day, The two things 
that seem to have made an impression on the English 
mind concerning Burns are, firstly, that he was an igno- 
rant p t; and, dly, that the people of Edin- 
burgh treated him badly. 


Prof. Blackie sets himself the 
hard task of endeavouring to drive these ideas out of the 
public mind ; but we greatly fear that to the end Burns 
will be accounted an unlettered man by the multitude, 
Few people seem to realize the sort of education that an 
ordinary village school in Scotland at that time afforded. 
Latin was frequently part of the usual course, though in 
Burns’s case it was not; but he knew something of 
French and was well grounded in English. The list of 
books he bad read while a mere child proves how little 
truth there is in the theory that he was only just able to 
read and write. Scotland has produced one of the 
greatest ts of all time, and, for some unexplainable 
reason, England seems to regard him asa portent anda 
wonder ; not so much on account of his genius, as be- 
cause he was a ploughman and the son of a peasant, 
Prof. Blackie explains away the theory that Burns was 
badly treated by the people of Edinburgh ; and all who 
care for the history of social life at that time will find 
much to interest them in this book. To our mind, the 
last chapter is the fairest account of Burns yet given to 
the world. Nothing is hidden or explained away. We 
are shown the man as he was, with all his faults and 
follies, with his almost unrivalled power of lyrical verse, 
verse that puts him nearly on a l with Shelley and 
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Keats, We are not asked to believe him to have been in 
all ways excellent because he was a poet, neither are we 
expected to overrate his faults because he was a world- 
wide genius, 

Historic Towns.—Colchester. By the Rev. Edward L. 

Cutts, B.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

No one will dispute the fact that Colchester is well 
worthy of a place amongst the series of “Historic 
Towns.” Indeed, it has some claims to rank as the oldest 
of all the existing towns in this country. However that 
may be, there can be no doubt that it was the first town 
which the Romans built in Britain, and nowhere have 
they left greater traces behind them than at Colchester. 
With its vast Roman remains, its huge Norman castle, 
and its brick priory church, the town will always be one 
of the most fascinating spots in the kingdom to the anti- 
quary and the archzologist. We congratulate Mr. Cutts 
—who at one time was the honorary secretary of the 
Essex Archzological Society—on having written such 
an exhaustive account of the history of the town. 
Though the history of Colchester practically ceases 
with the memorable siege by Fairfax and the Parlia- 
mentary army, Mr. Cutts, like a careful historian, does 
not fail to bring down the annals of the borough to the 
visitation of the earthquake on April 22, 1884, when 
several churches and a number of buildings suffered con- 
siderable damage. Nor does he forget to refer to the 
curious and circumstantial account of the trial by battle 
in the forty-ninth year of the reign of Edward III., which 
is to be found in the Red Paper Book among the records 
of the town, or to the entry on the Forest Roll of Essex, 
5 Ed. I, at the Record Office, where the earliest dated 
sketch of a medizeval Jew is to be seen, wearing the 
badge of saffron taffity, representing the two tables of the 
law, as prescribed by the statutes of Edward I., “de la 
Jeuerie,” There are four useful maps, on two of which 
the localities where Roman and other antiquities have 
been discovered are distinctively marked, 


Memoir of the Family of McCombie, a Branch of the 
Clan McIntosh, compiled from History and Tradition, 
By William McCombie Smith. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuts is an interesting record of olden times in Glenisla 

and Glenshee, illustrating the family history of two 

distinguished Scottish agriculturists of the present day, 

William McCombie of Tillyfour, and William McCombie 

of Easter Skene and Lynturk, the latter of whom is, in- 

deed, still amongst us, we believe, while the former 
only died in 1880. As a branch of the great Clan 

Chattan, Mr. McCombie Smith, we observe, derives 

the McComies (he is careful to point out to us that 

the 4 is intrusive) from an illegitimate son of the 
seventh, and not, with Mr. A. Mackintosh Shaw’s 

* Memoirs,’ of the sixth chief of Mackintosh. Leaving 

doctors to differ on this point, we would remark that a 

stature above the ordinary, which has been for at least 

five centuries a marked feature in the McComies, 
and notably in their seventeenth-century hero, John 

McComie Mor—whom Sir George Mackenzie fruit- 

leasly defended at the Restoration against the claims of 

the Earl of Airlie—would seem to favour the view taken 
by Mr. McCombie Smith, for it is written of William, 
seventh chief of Mackintosh (0d. 1368), that he was 
“supra communem popularem staturam procerus 
robustus,” So long a case of heredity in regard to a 
icular physical characteristic should commend the 
cComies to the notice of Mr. Francis Galton. The 
stories told of The McComie Mor, as he is throughout 
called, are very characteristic of the times, and evidently 
also of the man, clearly a fine specimen of the chivalrous 
old athlete—just and merciful as he was strong, worried 


and leaders of the race, w 
fame rests on high farming and judicious cattin teen. 
ing, the story is also interesting, as showing the power 
of their dogged Scottish determination to rise, and, in 
rising, to do good in their day and in their hereditary 
line of life. 


Bibliography of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton, 
G. J. Gray. (Cambridge, & Bowes.) 

Or Mr. Gray's important bibliography of Newton 120 
copies have been printed for subscribers. It isa work of 
much industry, value, and research, including the works 
edited by Newton and those illustrative of his life and 
works, As becomes a bibliographical rarity such as it 
will become, it is well got up, om has an ample index, 


Pant II, of the Universal Review has an excellent re- 
roduction of Rossetti’s fine picture ‘La Bella Mano.’ 
ther designs come prineipall as illustrations of the 
editor’s review of Le Salon. y well-known names 
appear on the title-page. Most interest, however, will 
probably attach to Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Reminiscences 
,of a Play-goer,’ and Mr. William Archer's ‘A Sixteenth 
Century Playhouse.’ The former has a pleasant personal 
flavour ; the second is very useful in enabling the reader 
to understand the condition of dramatic entertainments 
in Shak ian days. Among the other contributors 
are Mr, F. H. Hill, M. Alphonse Daudet, Mr, Grant 
Allen, Lieut.-General Mitchell, and Mr. Freeman. 
AN edition of the Eton Latin Grammar for Use in the 
Higher Forms, edited by F. H. Rawlins, M.A.,and W. RB, 
Inge, M.A,, has been issued by Mr, John Murray. 
Westoort has reprinted from the Freemason 
his Rosicrucian Thoughts on the Ever-burning Lamps of 
the Ancients, read before the Rosicrucian Society. The 
publisher is Mr, George Kenning. 


In the lib of Mr, Atkinson, of Leeds, to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on July 10, are early Ruskins and Shelleys, 
and works of interest to the dramatic and musical anti- 


quary. 


Motices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. Wricur (“Bulls and Bears of the Stock Ex- 


change "”).—See ‘N, & Q,,’ 2" 8, vii. 172, 264, 324, 385 
vill. 79, 188,200.” 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


DANIELL 


DWARD 


Dealer in Topographical and Fine-Art Books. 
Catalogue of Portraits of England’s Worthies now ready, post fret, 
53, MORTIMER-STREET, LONDON, W. 


by chicanery and done to death by treachery. Of the 
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V. 23, NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLIY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 94d. 


BRADSHAW’S . eared GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


a BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
a BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
ff BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
ad BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 64. 
= BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s, 6d. 
ate BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. is. 6d. 
eye BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
™ BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
EBAD saAWw's POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
a BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. ; 
mn, but in Four Sections, 1s. each. > 
iy. BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 
ndenta 
shes to PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
sk Ex- application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
4, 385; Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
charges, 
to “ The Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 38, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
“J = la; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
an COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
nt; and 
= W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
sash ts BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 


LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


cma, a L, A—B, royal 4to. half-morocco, 52s. 6d. May also be had handsomely bound in whole Russia. Part IV., 
CASS, stiff covers, 12s, 6d, Gapasetety=Gection L, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 64. ; Section II., C—CASS, 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 
B.A.Lond., Hon. M.A.Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L.Dunelm, &c., 


Sometime President of the Phi!ological Society, 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at promoting an efegeate « account of [oe the magning origin, and history of English words 
Row in genera! use, or known to have been in use at any time during the last se di 

(1) To show with regard to each individual word when, how, iu what shape, a with whos el sathestion it became English ; what develop- 
ment of form and meaning it has since received ; which of its uses have become obsolete and which survive; what new uses have since arisen, 
by what processes, and when ; (9) by L—— | these facts by a series of yuotations ranging from the first known occurrence of the word to the 

or down to the present’ day ; the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and meaning ; and (3) to treat one etymology of each 

word strictly on the basis of histotion! fact and in acoordance with the methods and results of modern philological science. 

The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY will be Sand ee contain a Vocabulary even in its modern words much more gatenine ts 
that of any existing dictions Subject to the di every attempt to construct a complete English 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONAKY aims at exhibiting the history an d signification of the Engiish words pow in use or —. yy 


in use since the middle of the twelfth century. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY contains in the present volame the words beginning with the A A and 
hich practically it 


31,254 words, not reckoning the simple —_—ane of obvious meaning, such as air-current, » Sir-passage, ¥ 
were reckoned the number would ¢ 40,000, The 31,254 words are thus distribu’ 
Main Words. Special Sebsobnate Total. The main words may be distributed thus — 
binations, Words, Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 
A ++ 12,183 1,118 1,838 15,193 A 8184 3,449 550 12,188 
B +» 10,00 3,180 3,903 | 16,131 B \-- 7,196 2,533 320 10,0 
In Vol. 22,239 4,198 4,730 31,254 | Tm Vol. 15,330 5,983 870 22,938 


The main words are, it will be seen, less numerous in B than in A, and in most dictionaries B occupies less space than A. 
In the OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, however, A fills 603, B 637 ae. The difference is due to the diversity of — histories 


iit 


Moreover, while . contains but few words of d aie derivation, the words in B are full et Mf ctgunstogions problems. Every one of these 
the assistance ables 


here received a fresh and independent investigation in the light of the latest hilological knowledge, and with the of the 
living philologists, and the result has been the discovery of new facts or the elimination of old exveus in tegand to many words. 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
“It would hardly be to speak too highly of the skill here displayed in treatment and a and _ — ps our 


possib! 
impression of this with that of the previous yore we seem to perceive a distinct progress in these virtues of « t ‘a spbere 
for literary excellence even in lexicography Marray has demonstrated abundantly, and within the enquestisnabte limite of his field. Itts 
not merely that he is neat and orderly and lucid in statement, that he has a command of fit and happy language, that h copious EE 
/ prolixity ; these are great merits, but there is sometimes, when the subject admits, a rr of Ristorienl perspective which \gives richness to the 
treatment, and elevates the pursuit of etymology above its yoy level."—GUA — AN 
* Any scholar will see at ence ae the oer 's method | greatl t ds in ca bolarshi ie the method of other whee 
dictionaries. The breadth an of the results t tained are most “satiofactory ; and the justness of the definitions cannot be 
: uestioned.. .. Considering thes way ay in in which this difficult Part Tie has been treated, we may now feel conbaen th that the ultimate success of the 
Pictionary is assured.”—ACADEMY 
“It is impossible to illustrate the manifold excellencies of the Soe poate before us em our limite. In the case of so vast aad #@ 
excellent a work a few candid criticisms suggesting a slightly closer app: to ideal perfection are....more of a compliment than any amount 
of vague and easy eulogy.”"— ATHEN&U. 
: “ As for criticism in the ordinary sense, there can be no soutien of it. The Dictionary will itself be the greatest monument of Baglish 
philological criticism ever constructed."—SATURDAY REVIE 
Full Seton on application. 


UNIFORM WITH ETYMOLOGICAL BY THE LATE RICHARD SHUTE, MA. 88 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY of mip- | ON the HISTORY, of the. PROCESS 


PRESENT FORM. An Essay by RICHARD SHUTS, MA, ie 


aor from ap. 1150 to 1580 the Rev. A. L 
ham College, Oxford, and the we Student and Tutor of Corist Church, Oxford. With a brief Memolr 
: BRBAT, nti De Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. of the Author. 8vo. cloth, 7s (Just published. 
half-roan, s. 6d. (Just published. NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY SWEET. 


8U BIRCT FOR THE FEMALE CANDIDATE'S TRAINING A HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS 


ger from the EARLIEST PERIOD. With full Word-Lists. By HENRY 
JOHN SON’ 8 LIFE of MILTON, SWEET. M A., Balliol College, Oxford, Author of ‘An Anglo saxee 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. FIRTH, M.A., Balliol College, Reader,” * An "Icelandic Primer,’ ‘A Middle English Primer,’ 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6d. "(Just published. Handbook of Phonetics," &c. Svo. cloth, l4s. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athepwum Press, E.C.; the said 
HN ©. FRANCOIS, at No. 22, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Ohancery-lane, B.O.—Saturday, June 
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very small proportion of native English or Teutonic words and a very large proportion of words from Latin and from Greek. If q ed 
smaller number of words from these sources and a very large proportion of native Teutonic words. Words such as these which have ea . 
: language from the beginning, with their long history, great variety of form, and many ramifications of meaning and many compot 2% 
} sarily require more space than words which came into the language only in the fifteenth, sixteenth, or seventeenth century, and % = 
received but little development of meaning or change of form. _Hence the average length of the articles in B is greater than those is 
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